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Yours faithfully, 
Annan, Dexter & Co. 
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At our last audit the net sales—for the six weeks 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


M BRIAND has proved once more that safety often 
AY Re His Minister of Finance, M. Doumer, 
is disliked by many of his fellow-Ministers of the Left 
partly for himself and partly for his conservative notions 
These Ministers of the Left, who theoretically 
‘ capitalist though they have 








lies in daring. 


of finance. 
believe in bleeding the 
never been able to agree upon a scheme, formed a cave 
and tried to bring M. 
reached the stage of presenting his 
Parliament. M. Briand, however, 
defiance with dramatic effect. He told the members of 
the cave, M. Painlevé, M. Chautemps, and the others, 
that he wished to retain M. Doumer as his Finance 
Minister and that he refused to let his Government 
result of this internal movement. The 


Doumer down even before he 
financial scheme to 


took up a position of 


collapse as the 





malcontents could stay or go as they pleased, but he 


himself would remain Prime Minister and M. Doumer 


would remain Finance Minister. 
* x x * 
ascertained 


The members of the cave having, no doubt, 


that there were plenty of substitutes for their places, 
better signs of Government 


been for several 


came to heel. There are 
stability in France now than there have 


weeks. This 


arrived at at the Council of Ministers on Tuesday morning. 


foreed unanimity of the Cabinet was 

Doumer was at onc 
before the Chamber an: 
Committee. 


produce some new crisis or some 


authorized to lay his proposals 
| to discuss them with the Finance 
The last debate of the present session may 
surprise after we have 
gone to press, but we hope and believe that ~ session 
will end with the confident expectation that M. Briand’s 
Government wili really be able to insist upon the necessary 
financia! reforms and the nec« ssary mecreases of taxation. 
# x * * 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the groups 

of the Left, 


disavgrecable 


apart from the Radicals, are showing a 


temper. They have produced what they 
euphemistically call a“ counter-proposal” to M. 
Doumer’s scheme, but the real purpose of it seems to 
be to Government. M. Briand has 


stated that he is in agreement with much of this “ counter 


embarrass the 
proposal” and only needs time and enough support to 
give it effect. 
ordinarily inopportune moment to trip up the Government 


In these circumstances it seems an extra- 


and to prolong the confusion which has been almost 


entirely destroying confidence in France, merely, in the 
end, to bring in a Government of the Left which would 
have no better chance than M. Briand has of settling the 
France is at war—at war with the financial 


through the perversity and folly 


crisis. 
fate which even yet, 
of men, may overwhelm her; and war is the occasion 
for all men who love their country to try to save it. 
2 4 

The statement issued by M. Briand’s Cabinet after the 
mecting of Tuesday explained that M. Doumer would 
suhmit certain reforms of “ direct taxation in conformity 
with democratic principles ~ this in response to the 
Left—but that these reforms could not be introduced 
immediately. One reason for delay was that the law 
of December 4th, 1925, increasing direct taxes, prevented 
a further increase of these taxes in 1926. M. Doumer 
therefore proposes to balance the Budget of 1926, repay 
the loans from the Bank 
redemption of the public debt by other measures. 


f France, and provide for the 
Apart 
from fresh economies and the tightening up of the collee- 
tion of taxes which (« specially the Income Tax) are now 
widely evaded, there will be a tax on exports, a tax on 
Bourse transactions, an increase in the price of tobacco 
and a temporary tax by means of receipt stamps on 
payments. It is estimated that the increase from the 
stricter collection of Income Tax in 1926 will be as much 
as 3,000,000,000 franes; 100,000,000 francs 
from Bourse transactions, 1,000,000,000 franes from 
tobacco, and 3,800,000,000 from 


is expected 


the increased price of 
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the extraordinary and temporary tax of 1.2 per cent. 
on payments. 
* * cS * 

The United States has accepted the invitation to take 
the preliminary Disarmament Conference at 
The question therefore arises how she will 
There must be 


part in 
Geneva. 
conduct her relations with the League. 
some form or convention by which she can take part in 
the work of the League while safeguarding her determina- 
tion not to be a member of it. This is a difficult but also a 
All members of the League are 
bound by the Covenant. But what sort of legality will 
belong to the co-operation of the United States which is 
not bound by the Covenant ?. The Washington corres- 
pondent of the Times suggests that Mr. Coolidge will 


very important question. 


make it clear that America regards disarmament as a 
* peculiarly European problem.” That is all very well, 
but we should not give a very warm welcome to a scheme 
of disarmament in which America was not included. 
Nevertheless it is good news that America is going to 
Geneva. Gradually, we think, America will be drawn by 
foree of circumstances closer and closer to the League, 
until she finds that the true path of convenience and 
helpfulness is to become a member of it. 
x “ x F 

Mr. Hoover is conducting in America an angry agitation 
against the price of British rubber. We cannot compli- 
ment him on cither his manner or his method. He talks 
of the British “‘ monopoly ” and of a policy of unfairly 
exacting a tribute from the American people. The facts 
are these. It was open to the whole world to plant 
rubber and the pioneers of the British rubber industry 
had the foresight and the enterprise to do it. They 
prospered exceedingly until shortly after the War, when 
the price of rubber, owing to over-production, fell to a 
ruination level. American buyers could have bought as 
much rubber as they wanted at 6d. a lb., but they held 
off, no doubt thinking that the British industry might 
break up, and that they could buy a bankrupt stock at 
Then Great Britain introduced the 
Stevenson scheme to restrict output. Some think that 
this saved the industry, others deny it; but whatever 


the truth may be this means of salvation was no more 


even low cr prices, 


artificiai or unfair than the recommendation which (as 
the Morning Post reminds us) Mr. Hoover himself made 
that the sowing of American wheat should be restricted 
in order to raise the price. Indeed, Mr. Hoover's pro- 
posal was worse, since wheat is a necessary and rubber 
is not. 

x x i 


When people are angry they are apt to say things 


which they would willingly withdraw in more sober 
That is why much nonsense is being talked 
about the British All traders in all 
countries try to get the best prices they can, and nobody 


moments. 

= monopoly.” 

can prevent them from doing so. For several years 

Lancashire was almost paralysed by the price of raw 
“ 


So again, 


cotton fixed by the American “ monopoly.” g 
the price of our bread has soared upwards in response 
to the price of American wheat. Yet again, American 
manufacturers charged almost what prices they pleased 
for the goods supplied to us when their country was still 
neutral in the War. We did not complain of any of those 
things nor did we complain when America asked us to 
repay the money which she had lent us in order that we 
might pass it on to others. The admittedly large profits 
which British rubber growers are now making are an 
incident in the ups and downs of international trade. 
In this instance the cards have been in our favour, but 
much more often within recent years they have been 


against us, 


— ae 


The Tacna-Arica controversy between Chile and Pern 
has reached such a state of confusion that it is difficult 
to see how it can be solved. It is extremely irksome for 
President Coolidge to have this task of arbitration on his 
hands. Whichever way he looks he is faced with risks 
and dangers. If he throws up the job, the United States 
will suffer a loss of prestige ; if he persists to the end, the 
disappointed party will, of course, raise the cry that the 
United States is riding roughshod over a helpless cou \ 
in South America. It is announced that General Pershine 
who is acting as Mr. Coolidge’s representative on the 
Plebiscitary Commission, will shortly return home. W: 


ving all the essential 


publish clsewhere an article gi) 
of this remarkable controversy. 
During his recent hurried visit to Paris Tewtik Rushdi 
Bey, the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, signed with 
M. Tchitcherin a new political Treaty. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Times says that the Treaty is generally 
garded as an attempt by the Soviet Government to give 
some satisfaction to the Turks, who had obtained less 
support from Moscow on the Mosul question than they 


had been led to expect. It was not, of course, only 


Soviet which failed to help Turkey. Any chance that 
Germany might support the intransigeance of Turkey 
disappeared in the friendly atmosphere of Locarno 


The truth is that the Soviet, which is badly in need of 
money and, therefore, of successful trade, has been finding 
it extremely undesirable to stick pins at random into the 
Great Powers. The new Treaty merely binds both Turkey 
and Russia to abstain from any political combination 
against the other party. This may be taken in effect as a 
declaration against the League of Nations. 


3s ol 


much 


As regards the Mosul question itself, there is not 


fresh news to record. The Angora Government is quictly 
thinking things over, and is reported to have decided 
This quiescence and a belated 
MacDonald's 


principle of a new 


against a warlike policy. 
recollection of the fact that Mr. Ramsay 
Government committed itself to the 
Treaty between Great Britain and Iraq if Iraq did not 
join the League of Nations before the present Treaty 
expired in 1928 have taken all the life out of the agitation 
There is still plenty of 
room, however, for friendly negotiations with Turkey in 


against Mr. Baldwin's policy. 


order that we may be able to live as peaceful neighbours. 
We sincerely hope that there will be a careful joining up 
of the flats ; 
left much work of that kind to be done. 


the exciting incidents at Geneva necessarily 


On Tuesday Signor Mussolini 


unexpectedly visited 
Sir Austen Chamberlain at Rapallo. The visit was 


officially described as merely an act of courtesy, but such 
a description is always a signal in Continental countries 
for opening a Pandora’s box of gossip. The Rome 
summing 


correspondent of the WJanchester Guardian, 


up the rumours, suggests that Signor Mussolini was 
anxious to convince Sir Austen Chamberlain that Italy 
has no sinister game to play in Europe, and that she is 
not bound by any seeret engagement to Russia. The 
correspondent also draws attention to the statement of 
the Popolo d'Italia, of Milan, an authoritative organ of 
Signor Mussolini, that the friendliness of Italy towards 
Great Britain ought to be regarded in some sort as a 
discharge of debt. But a special correspondent of the 
Times tells us that the debt question was mentioned at 
Rapallo only in the sense of reserving it for the proper 
Ministers, 
* x * * 

King-making in Arabia was expedient in wartime, 

but the Hashimite dynasty set up in the Hejaz has not 
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endured. King Hussein was a useful and expensive 
ally against Turkey, but in peace time chis relations 
with Kgypt became difficult for all concerned and his 
subjects did not find him all that we hoped we had 
So he departed and his son, 
Ali, reigned in his stead on a throne that had become 
Last week he left it hastily 
for the Court of his brother, King Feisul. The power in 
Medina, Meeca and 
entirely im the hands of Ibn Saud and his fanatical, 


eiven them as a ruler. 
particul: rly uncomfortable. 
the surrounding country is now 


tanical Wahabi followers. Fanatic jealousy of other 


purl 
Mosicm sects is not a good basis for peaceful authority 
ifter ecessful fighting and the destruction of shrines 
held in honour by others, 
* * ry 

However, Ibn Saud has begun well. Ile made no 

{ t to kill his predecessor or massacre in his success 
1 wre of those who had opposed his grasp at power. 


He has made a quite reasonable agreement with Iraq 
or which Sir Gilbert Clayton acted successfully in the 


negotiations. Ife has made polite promises to respect 
Kevptian pilgrimages. There is every reason to think 
that he and his virile followers will keep order in the 
large area now under his sway, and the rulers who are 
his nearest neighbours, the Imam of Sanaa and the Sultan 


of Oman, are not likely to dispute his rule. 
% . E * 


The Indian National Congress at Cawnpore has ended 
a resolution demanding an immc- 


in default of which there i 


in a huge majority !o1 
diate “Dominion Status ” 


Ss 
to be a campaign of “‘ mass civil disobedience.” It 


looks bad; but the truth is that the opponents of this 
mad scheme are powerful and able men and that through- 


out India the Swarajist Party is at sixes and sevens. 


The ition is really better though the Cawnpore 
Congress has tried to make it look worse. 
aw ok * * 

D inee the A istiee cone iliatory spirits have been 
working for peace in the shipbuilding industry which, 
Sin boom, | becn more and more depressed 
until i records of employment are the unhappiest 


! 


(treat Britain; nd yet no industry has clung more 


ely to pedantic restrictions. Last week the draft 
Ca rreement b ecn the Federations of employers 
{ workmen was published and gives good hope for 


till to be followed by efforts to draw 
nt, but we derive our hope from the 


up a n 
isonableness and desire for peace which must have 
prevailed on both sides throughout the negotiations, 
The last resort to tl trike or lock-out is not climinated, 
but tl become really impossible where there is honest 
rod Ds dispute is to be considered without 
lelay in the yard where it occurs (and can best be settled). 


If agreement is not reached there it moves up expedi- 


tiously by other stages, at cach of which it may be 
ttled, to a final court of arbitration with an independent 
chairma On neither side has any fault been found 
th the draft. The only hitch in ratification may lie 
in obstruction from certain unions to which belong 
certain men employed in shipyards but which have 


ceded from the main Federation. They were invited 


to ¢ | the negotiations, but held aloof, and thus 


» criticize the results. 


* ar * * 


week on a young barrister who 
suicide it was stated that he had consulted a 
ilyst and had afterwards cxpressed the sense 
of degradation which resulted. Tt may be that this voung 


killed himself in anv case, but there can 


} ' 
lian Would ia 


be no doubt that attempts to ascertain the complexes 
of the subconscious mind often produce a state of intense 
morbidity enough to throw a sensitive brain quite off its 
balance. The theories of Freud and Jung about the 
influence on thought and action of that anarchist, the 


subconscious mind, are not yet more than credible assump- 
tions. Psychological «¢ Kp riment is necessary and 


hands of 
medical profession has been 


backward in psychological study and it is 


important, but it is a grave danger in the 
irresponsible persons. The 
regrettably 
time that it saved the situation. 


x * x * 


Government! 


After lon 


lias bought 


and difficult negotiations the 
he Hendon Acrodrome, about three hundred 
the Grahame-White Aviation 


parties datin 


Y 
‘ 
t 


acres, trom Company. 


Claims and counter-claims between the 
from the War make it diflicult to estimate 
the taxpayer must find, but it will not be far short of 
£1,000,000. We trust that the Air Ministry has been 
well advised and that the country will get good value 
Ifendon has had a short but ¢r 


cat 
Tt will now be tl 


for the money. 
history in the developm« nt of fly ing. 
most important station in the defence of London and 


the London headquarters of the Auxiliary Air lor 


* x * * 


We have received from the Secré tary of the General 
Medical Council a copy of a letter which has appeared in 
the daily Press, and puts his Council’s position in regard 
to Dr. Axham in a rather new light. The Council can 
** qualified * men: Dr. Axham is di 


qualified, having apparently (this is not directly stated) 
! 
t 


only register 
lost the qualifications which he held from the Ro 

College of Surgeons of Enel ind and the Royal College olf 
Physicians of Edinburgh. If Dr. Axham wants to apply 
for restoration to the Council’s Register, he must first 
The Secretary do . not, ol course, 
pressed 
tion would he well 


may b taken 


seck re qualification. 
commit his Council, but in view of the opinion ex 
by doctors we believe that an applica 
considered. Therefore we hope that steps 
by which his qualification may be restored by one or both 
of the Royal Colleges. 
K * * 
England has lost a historie house and the Lyttelton 
family a beloved home by the burning of Hagley Hall 
last week. Of the precious contents ol the library 
collected by several heads of the family and the valuable 
pictures only a remnant can have 


1 


Since the thirteenth century Worcestershire 


escaped damage mY 
fire or water. 
en proud of Hal vy and its owners 


has with vood reason b 


which has served the country well in manifold 
. It will not b 
Lord Cobham intended, like 
the War, to sell his farms, 

ously petitioned him to raise thi 


house that has 


a family 


directions forgotten that when a rumour 


arose that the late many 


other landlords after a body of 


tenants rents 
rather than sell. Th 
large Georgian one built by the first pe 


English 


centres where intelligent men, statesmen 


spontan 
been burnt was a 
rin the eighteenth 


eentury. Few country homes have been so 


continuously 

and scholars have met. Hagley was associated with Pitt, 

the Gr nvilles, Hardwicke, Pulte icy and other Georgin 
in 


statesmen, and later, of course, with Mr. Gladston 


Jank Rate, 5 per cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100%; on Tuesday week 1007 Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853; on ‘Tuesday 
ago 89. 


a year ago 1013. 
week 853; a yeat Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) 


was on Wednesday 75}; on Tuesday week 755 ; a year 
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DAY 


A NEW 


‘ 7 r 
TOPICS OF THE 
A TAX ON BETTING: 
SUGGESTION 

\ R. CHURCHILL'S answer to the deputation which 
4 visited him on December 22nd, in order to advocate 
a tax on betting, was neither encouraging nor discouraging. 
He explained that no Government could * contemplate 
any step which might lead to an increase in betting,” but 
* examine 


showed 


when he went on to promise that he would 
question in all its aspects ~ he 
really made up his mind that 
would encourage We cannot help 
thinking that if Mr. Churchill would carefully re-read, or 
perhaps read for the first time, the Report of the Com- 


impartially th 
that he had not taxation 


hetting in any class. 


mittee of 1923, he would be convinced that in no cireum- 
stances would a tax increase betting. 

It is the duty of those who have come to the conclusion 
that there is much to be gained and nothing to be lost 
morally by a tax on betting persistently to argue their 
rest till the Govern- 

more carefully they 
Judging from Mr. Churchill's 


case and not to let the matter 


ment have considered it than 
appear yet to have done. 
statement about the risk of increasing betting and from 
the discussions which have occurred in various news- 
papers, we think it is fair to say that the issue has become 
far more moral than financial. The opinion which Sir 
Henry Cautley expressed in 1923, that it was practicable 
to tax betting, has not been challenged. The real point is 
whether, under the peculiar conditions of betting in this 
country, the machinery of taxing could be set up without 
incidentally offering some incentive or provocation to bet 
which docs not now exist. Let us look at the question 
wholly with a view to meeting this difliculty. 

Many of those who are strongly in favour of taxation 
admit that methods which work satisfactorily enough in 
here. In Australia 


New Zealand, for instance, it is comparatively easy to 


the Dominions would not do and 
use the totalisator, because the population is small and the 
few. Theoretically the bookmaking 
business is forbidden there, but in practice bookmakers 


race-courses are 


carry on their business and nobody seems to mind very 
much. In this country, however, there are so many race- 
courses that the totalisator system, as the sole means of 
taxation, would hardly be possible. That is why we have 
always suggested that the totalisator, if it were introduced 
here, might be accompanied by a parallel but distinct 
form of taxation by means of a stamp duty on book- 
makers’ transactions. 

This brings us to the crux of the problem, which is the 
generally admitted 
license a considerable number of betting offices or houses. 


necessity for the Government to 
Only in this way could the countless number of little 
bookmakers who accept bets in small sums from wage- 
earners be brought under control, and only in this way 
could an end be put to illegal street betting. The imagina- 
tion of the opponents of taxation has got vi idly to work 
upon are told that 
State departments proclaiming themselves by their names 


these betting houses, and we such 
and signs, if not by actual advertisement, would positively 
Men 
drawn in, it is said, who would not otherwise have gone 
We do not 
ourselves believe in the truth of this picture, plausibly 


invite passers-by to walk in and_ bet. would be 


to the trouble of searching out a bookmaker. 


though it is painted. Betting has long been rampant in 


all classes, and it grows instead of decreasing. The new 


generation of girls who have joined the army of clerks, 


accountants and secretaries are now among the most 


inveterate gamblers. Thousands of ways of placing a 


bet are ready to hand, and we find it impossible to believe 
that if the 
running about to find their clients, betting would be in- 
creased. 


bookmakers were concentrated instead of 
The only difference would be that the bettors 
would have to go to the bookmakers instead of waiting 
The small book- 


maker does not fail to follow up a known gambler. If, 
then, the incentive to bet became no greater 


till the small bookmakers come to them. 


than it is 


now the only result of taxing betting would be to some 


o 
earner s fais 
The sad thing to 
our mind is that the out-and-out opponents of taxation 
They 
sacrifice the people and the revenue on the altar of a 


phrase—** No 


sect the worst example in excessive gambling are the least 


extent to discourage it, because the wage 


from a successful bet would be less. 


propose to do nothing but continue to exhort. 


recognition.” Unfortunately those who 


amenable to moral exhortations. Those who buy every 
racing shect in the hope of discovering a “ cert ” are, we 
imagine, irregular in their attendance at places of moral 
nation in its own 
taken 


In the early stages no doubt legislation 


instruction. The time has come for the 
interest to take control of betting just as it has 


control of drink. 


would be experimental, but we should learn as we went 
along as we did in drink legislation. 
Let us, however, assume, in order to simplify our 


problem and to make the way clear for a suggestion, 


that the picture drawn by the out-and-out opponents of 


taxation is true. Let us take it for granted that recog- 
nized betting oflices would provide a temptation to bet. 
We suggest thai, to begin with at all events, there should 
that three- 
quarters of the money value of all the bets made in this 
country is made either through substantial bookmakers 
who already have ollices or on the race-courses themselves. 


be no such houses. It has been estimated 


Why should not a beginning be made by taxing bets 
made in those offices that already exist and on the race- 
courses 2? This would involve no change in our customs 
or in anything that strikes the eye. 

It may be said that this would be falsely to discriminate 


As a 


bookmakers 


and not wholly to control. In a sense it would, 
concession to the out-and-outers the street 
(who do not bring their trade within the law by receiving 
their 


or telephone) would escape taxation. At 


communications at an office by post or telegram 


least it cannot 
be pretended that this would involve any injurious class 
distinction. We never heard of poor persons objecting 
to a tax, which they themselves escaped, being placed 
The betting laws 
have to be altered in any way. 


upon the richer classes. would not 


Surely the out-and-outers could hardly object to a 


method which creates no enticing new machin ry but 
which taxes, and therefore presumably discourages, the 
cannot be too 
often repeated that betting cannot be suppressed. No 


responsible person that we know of proposes that there 


betting that is already iirmly rooted. It 


should be prohibition—for such legislation would as- 
suredly bring the law into contempt. 

We hope that when Parliament meets again some body 
will ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Govern- 
ment as a whole whether their tentative moral objections 
could really hold good against such taxation as we have 
suggested on three-quarters of the turnover of the present 
We letting the street 
bookmaker escape, for he does a great deal of harm; but 


betting business. should regret 
it is really important to make a beginning somehow or 
other with control. 

As for Mr. Churchill, is he really indifferent to a new 
source of revenue which he sorely needs and which, as we 
have shown, would do nothing positive to shock the sus- 


ceptibilities of those who sincerely dislike the taxation of 


betting on principle ? 
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sie : : ee ’ should be any responsible Government. we still hope 

THE CHINESE WAR : . 

- that the Powers will aa | vere with th Conterence, 

i a confusion of the civil war in China is a little ts continuance will be a pledge of good and _ scrious 
less confused than it was. The figures of Chang intention. China is ai cou try ol almost incredible 
T'so-lin, the Manchurian War Lord, and Feng Yu-hsiang, Teversals of fortune—witness Chang’s unexpected turning 


the Christian General, have emerged into such _pre- 


eminence over the other rivals of a year ago that it looks 
as though these two might be left to fight it out for the 
We whether it 
rot be possible for the Powers, now that they are repre- 


possession of Peking. wonder would 


sented in force at Peking, to recognize the fact that 
all the 
principle as for the spoils of overlordship, and tactfully 
to try We do not, of 


intervention which implies 


generals are fighting not so much for any 


to bring them together. course, 


suggest any sort of active 


force in the background. History has proved over and 


over again that the one certain way to provoke unity 
among those who could not otherwise be united is to 
threaten their country with foreign control or invasion. 
All we 
for the rivals to pause and converse and if possible to 


this 


suggestion and euidat CC might be very valuable, whe reas 


suggest is that an opportunity might be prov ided 


stop enseless, exhausting warfare. Inspiration, 


any positive act of intervention would be disastrous. 


Only a fortnight ago it was reported that Chang was in 


sore straits owing to the rebellion of one of his subordin- 


ates, Kuo Sung-ling. Chang was evidently surprised 


by the defection and he wavered and retired 
to leap better. He turned 
him. 


is said that his body 


but only 
Kuo and overwhelmed 
and it 


upon 


Kuo himself w captured and executed, 


a barbarous offence 
Li Ching-lin, 

This 
though not 


The 


is mutilated 


in China. Kuo’s revolt left the forces of 


another subordinate vave 


f Chang, in the air. 


Keng his opportunity He defeated Li, 


without severe fighting, and captured Tientsin. 

Peking correspondent of the Times points out that 
all this fighting has been much bloodier than is customary 
in China. Apparently what has happened is that 


modern methods of trench warfare have been employed 


and the armies being, as it were. anchored to their 
position had to fight there, and that with the latest 
weapons ; there was none of the old Chinese intense 


mobility 
of the critical 
that 


casualties. 


which was almost a pseudonym for evasion 
The 
before Tientsin there were twenty 

Many ol died 
they of exhaustion 


ordinary 


encounter. Times correspondent 


savs thousand 


this number owing to the 


bitter weather : died from wounds 


which in circumstances ought to have been 


easily curable. 

Feng has plenty of enemies to the south of him. 
Chang, who was thought to be disposed of, has risen again 
like Antaeus after touching earth and holds as firmly 
title of Lord of Manchuria. 


pretty freely on Bolshevist 


as before his Feng seems 

help, but 
there is no real evidence of any political affinity between 
Soviet. He 


negation of the Russian dictator- 


to have drawn 


him and the calls himself a democrat 
true democracy is the 
and his Christianity probably implies a general 
Western As for 
measure of occupying Mukden to 
there 
If it should be impossible for the 
together the 
that could happen for China would be that within the 
am 


ship 


acceptance of methods. the Japanese, 


their precautionary 


protect the foreign nationals turns out to have 


been unnecessary. 


rival generals to be brought best thing 


next few weeks eng should smash 
should eng. 

We wonder what is happening all time to the 
Tariff Peking. Although there 


to be little chance at present of reaching any decisions 


( hang or Ch ing 


a | 
SthHaSso 


this } 
Conterence at sSCeTOS 


knows what form the responsible 


there 


ot value. sinee 1O one 


weeks hence. even if 


Government will take a few 


of the tables—and it ma v¢ that the present chaos will 


settle itself for reasons as obscure as those which created 


it. It is clear to us that t itionalism of modern China 


must be accepted ind encouraged to show all its better 


aspects at the expense, let us 


hope, of the wild and silly 
‘hh allowed 
Without pressing for rights 
humiliating or to China the 
that a self-respecting China 


foreigners to forfeit 


ebullitions of immature students who have be« 
too easily to take the lead 
which are either injurious 
Powers can rightly insist 
could not possibly want guarantees 


of justice or security for life and property. 


{t is often said that the Powers never had any justifica- 
s from China, but this argu- 


helpful 


exacting such righ 


neither relevant yr 


+ 
wion tor 


ment is now. Countless 


situations of to-day which in be morally defended are 
the outeome of arbitra indefensible acts at an 
earlier stage. In China. for instane whatever may 
be said of the Origins ot ¢ raterritorialitv, the Chinese 
and the foreigners hay yradually built up what amounts 
to contractual obligat ) Ches ol heations cannot 
suddenly be swept a nout myustice. If we owe 
much to China it iiso true that China owes much 
to us. The standard f thi itv, and the 
guarantees ob just i¢ foreign Concessions are 
immeasurably above ft to | i d anvwhere els: 
in China. The overcrowd of the foreieun settlements 
by Chinese is the b ssible proof of the difference 


The Chine 


between foreign 
Nationalists must be helped to level up. 


THE TACNA-ARICA DISPUTE 
i hee Taecna-Arica lispute, which has aroused both 
Americas to acute interest, is hardly understood 


in Kurope, so little known is the territory which is its 


subject, so distant and so 19 pprehended are the 
contesting parties. 
Who are these disputants ? First Peru, the 


which was once the ntre of the Spanish colonial empire 


country 
uppe! class has kept the pride, the 
culture of 


most 


and in which the 
Castilian speech ind some of the 
The Peru ins, 


arly Spanish settlers in America, were for 


sonorous 


old Spain. richest and aristo 


cratic of the 


nearly three centuries a great slave-owning people, and 
] & people, 


the habit of being much served has remained to the 
wealthier of their modern descendants. The Peruvians 
have also the second inheritance of a nation which has 
owned slaves, a working class of mixed stock, one 
especially composite because the poor whites and the 
negroes of colonial Peru intermarried not only with 
each other, but also with the native Indians. The 


wealth of Peru is now no longer derived from gold and 


silver mines, but mainly from agriculture, particularly 


sugar plantations 
Peru, since the Panama Canal 


was opened a icw 


vears ago, Is Da | mm England by a voyage of 
no more than fou he is still outside the 
railway system of th Ame! ‘. lo get to Chile by sca 
takes nearly a week |! r, but Chile, since the com 
pletion f the Tran q Rail vy, has been absorbed 
jato the ulway Vs n. and thus has not only been 
brought within | s than ourney Ol Europe, 
but has also becom ( ly iccessible to the most 
modernized of South (mer! countries Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil As Peru prides herself on her aristo- 


traditions, so Chile prides herself on her modernity, 
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7 
and as Peru despises the Chileans for commercial and  vainly— discuss the strategic value of Arica, a frontier 


rustic ideals and manners, so Chile looks down upon 
the Peruvians as a tropical, indolent and impractical 
people. The Chileans were, in the colonial days, com- 
paratively poor and owned few slaves. Their working 
class is descended from Spaniards and from Chilean 
Indians, that Southern Chile main- 
tained a quasi-independence until the ’cightics of last 
] g 
The Chilean peon 
works well and can make a good soldier. 


virile race who in 


century. has a_ strong physique, 

Chile has an extraordinarily fertile soil and many 
sources of wealth—the sheep farms of her cool, misty 
south, the wheat area further north, the forests and coal 
mines, the fruit and cattle the centre. All 
these she husbands rather and her good 
economic position depends on the nitrate fields in the 
It is the northern- 


most part of this desert and an irrigable and cultivated 


farms of 
carelessly, 


desert which separates her from Peru. 


area enclosed by it, which form the province of Tacna 
and are, with the port of Arica, the subject of the dispute. 

The quarrel is old. 
defeated in a wi 
The prize of victory was the desert, and it proved, when 
But while 


More than forty years ago, Chile 
iv the united forees of Peru and Bolivia. 


its nitrates were mined, to be a rich one. 


its greater portion passed definitely, by the Treaty of 


1883, from Peru and Bolivia to Chile, Taena with Arica 
was thus transferred pending the result of a plebiscite 
of the inhabitants, which should, after the lapse of ten 
years, decide whether this territory was finally to belong 
to Chile or to Peru. The plebiscite was deferred per- 
sistently and indefinitely, according to Peru because 
Chile, the provisional ruler, was guilty of bad faith ; 
according to Chile because it was impossible to agree 
with Peru on its method. Forty years were occupied 
by unending negotiations, intrigues, petty and compli- 
cated differences. Bolivia was involved 
makeweight, her support was desired both by Chile and 


since, as a 


by Peru, and since she became landlocked in 1883, 
when she lost Antofagasta to Chile, and was ready to 
join whichever side promised her an outlet on the sea. 
Three years ago the dispute was submitted to the 
arbitration of the United States by Chile and Pern, 
Bolivia failing to make good any right to what was at 


stake. The present situation is due to the efforts of 


the United States to hold the plebiscite. 
Peru bases her claim to Taena and Arica on legality, 
and also on her 


of Arica, which was the port of the silver mines of Potosi. 


ancient tenure of the territory, in particular 
Chile retorts by pleading the very large sums of money 
and the energy she has spent for forty years on developing 
and administering the district. The consideration which 
would, in a parallel case, have most moral weight in 
Europe, the patriotic feelings of the inhabiiants, 
comparatively little importance in this desert, with its 


has 


one small harbour-town and its patches of fertile land, 
where few familics have dwelt even for two gencraticns. 
Business is mainly directed by Europeans and North 
officials, subordinate clerks and some pro- 
tradesmen Chileans from the 
the labouring class, of Chilean, 


Americans ; 


fessional men and are 
eentre and the south; 
Peruvian and Bolivian origin, is only a little more indi- 
of its members have been attracted 


genous, for 


from distant homes by the wages paid in the mining and 


many 
transport industries. 

The most real 
concerned with the mineral value of the province, its 
marketed in the 
port of Arica, 


aspect of the dispute is economic, 


mining 
which 


produce r asily 


the desert, and the 


agricultural 
settlements oj 


has railway communication with Bolivia and therefore 
serves for the shipping of Bolivian tin. Beyond this, 
South Axezican newspapers lrequently—one — trusts 


port and railway terminus, near a rich desert and fertile 
country. 

As relations with the United States, the 
present crisis has revived in Chile a suspicion that the 
Monroe Doctrine disguises a North American scheme 
hegemony of the two Americas. The 
of Cuba, Panama and Haiti is recalled, and the worst 
interpretation is put on the North American dealings 
with Mexico. Nor is the fact forgotten that most of 
the capital invested in Peru from the United 
States. The North American aloofness from the League 
of Nations is considered significant, and is contrasted 


regards 


for a history 


comes 


’ 


in Chile, with the prominent part which Don Agustin 
Edwards, as Chilean delegate, took in the work of the 
League. Herten De IRVIN! 


SHOULD ENGLAND ADVERTISE ? 


- | UT what the English need is not self-conlidence 
but The they 

their modesty, the more rapid will be their suc 
Their foundation is but they 
advertise.”” So says Lord Beaverbrook. 
as usual, what a great many 
Travellers returned from America, 
well-wishers of this country, English captains of industry, 
all tell us that our national fault is over-modesty, our 
national vice self-depreciation. 

We are particularly interested by Lord Beaverbrook’s 
phrase because of the antithesis which, he 


self-advertisement. more conquer 


sound, must learn to 
Ife has said, 
people are thinking. 


Americans who are 


implies, 


exists between self-confidence and_ self-advertisement. 
We believe that he is right. 


confident in his own strength and ability, his capacity 
l 
! 


The man who is genuinely 


to mect and overcome his difliculties, is not a sé 

advertiser. It is the man in doubt of his eapas ity and 
his future who needs the encouragement of the sound 
of his own voice, loudly extolling his own virtues. Lord 
Beaverbrook has himself supplied us with the reason 


for disagreeing fundamentally with him and the others 


who tell us that what England needs is self-advertis: 
ment. 

Vhe traditional Englishman has always been a 
grumbler; the country has always been going to th 


dogs. It is only the grossest historical ignorance which 
can suppose that the present day has the monopoly of 
grumbling. Indeed, we may suggest that so long as 


people dare to say or to pretend that matters are eoing 


from bad to worse with us, so long may we feel 
that 


unshaken. 


eertain their real contidence in the future of the 
nation is Should that 
faith in the future of England begin to give Way then 

their real 
fears and begin to put a brave face on a bad business. 


We shall not, therefore, really be alarmed until we see 


profound and rocky 


people will instinctively keep silent about 


genuine signs of the nation following Lord Beaverbrook’s 


advice, and talking, when they travel, about their native 
land as ** God’s Own Country,” instead of as “ a forsaken 
foghole toppling towards an utter smash.’ 

We may be told that this attitude may be all very 
that it leads to terrible 
misunderstanding and confusion abroad. The American 


who, it will be said, has not vet the unconscious self- 


well amongst ourselves, but 
contlidence of a citizen of an old and tried civilization, 
is absolutely bewildered by our British unwillingness 
to “ write up” told, 
that it can only mean a complete breakdown in national 


s 


our country. He supposes, we ar 


Yet there has always been something 


energy and drive. g 
impressive to foreigners in the long run in British reticence, 
If there has been a genuine doubt in America and else- 


where as to Britain’s future, it has been due not to the 
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fercbodings of British trave llers but to their exaggcrated 
mate of the real economic difliculty with which we 


have been faced; and no amount of self-advertisement 
this impression. It can be removed only 
by real economie recovery, and, when that takes place, 
lf-advertisement will be superfluous. Should we begin 
to write ourselves up in the manner of the modern 


advertiser before economic reality justifies us in doing 


so. the effect might be wholly unfor!mnate. The American 
1 see quite easily for himself the tangible 


busin SS Man Ca 
evidence of our economic condition. Tle can read our 
unemployment figures, our trade statistics and our 
health statistics. 

There is, however, a certain kind of pessimism which 
is undoubtedly unhealthy and which may really do us 
harm abroad; and that is a deliberate misrepresentation 
of some institution or system for party ends. For 
instance, to quote one of the examples which we under- 
stand is much talked of in America, many speakers 
and writers represent the so-called dole or unemployment 
allowance as if it were an indiscriminate broadcast 
vift to anybody who represents himself as being out of 

** extended 


work. The intention, except perhaps in the 
benefit,” has always been that a recipient of the “ dole 
should have paid contributions while he was employed 


ind so have earned a right to the benefit. If employ- 


ment was normal these contributions added to those of 
the taxpayer and the employer would make a sound and 
solvent insurance scheme. It is true that the present 
abnormal degree of unemployment has necessitated in 


‘extended benefit " te 
\ of work so Jong as to have entirely 
shausted the benefit to which they had a legal right. 


1 A, 


that in America it is usually thought that 


ma ceases th pavinent of 
] 


t dol nted to anyone who applies for it 
no one need work who does not want to. Thus, the 
conclusion of such impartial investigators as the 


ors Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain: 
A Critical Examination is ignored. It will be re- 
investigators, which included such 
men as Mr. Layton, the cconomist, and Major John 
Astor. of the Zines, concluded that the Labour Exchanges 
were able to prevent the dole being used illegitimately 
and widely as a substitute for obtaining work. 

This misunderstanding is one of the chief things that 
injure the reputation of this country in America, and 
we suggest that the remedy here is not national self- 
advertising, but national self-control in our party politics, 
We should not totally misrepresent our institutions 
in order to discredit our political opponents. 


NATIONALIZED MINES 


(ye Socialists intend to introduce another Mines 
= Na Bill. For what 
Nationalized mines abroad have yielded none of the 
ercat good things promised. They have not afforded 


tionalization purpose ? 


better labour conditions, they have not made greater 
profits, they have not caused more progressive develop- 
ment of natural 1 ourees, and they have not sold cheaper 
coal to consumers than capitalist mines. The evidence 
against nationalization is very strong. Germany, Russia, 


Rumania, New Zealand, and Australia have tried State 


xs, but h not solved the problems which we 
nt told would b solved if we nationalized our mines. 
The British, the American, and some other nuining 
mia nd 1 trades under ( apitalism h shown 
In i ds 
"7 pri cipal ease of Socialistie failure is that of 
R The Russian mines were nationalized without 
COlA} sution They were taken over debt and interest 


free. They had no dividends to earn. They were placed 
under what is called ‘democratic control.” Could 
there possibly have been a better chance to prove 
Socialistic theories ? gut what happened ? In 1921, 
the last vear under the full s vay ol the ~ workers’ com- 
mittees,’? which proved to be agitators’ committees, the 
output was only 25 per cent. of the pre-War capitalist 
output, and coal was too dear for ordinary people to 
buy. The official Pravda, or Truth, admitted that 
“the technical gear and efficiency had become so 
deplorable that a new economic policy would have to 
be adopted.” It was adopted as from January Ist, 
1922. The committces were either disbanded or deprived 
of their chief powers; Trade Unionism was reduced to 
an agency for carrying out the orders of the Government, 
compulsory labour was decreed, a ten-hour day was 
imposed, and the mines and coal trade were placed 
under Trust control. Since then there has been steady 
improvement, Output is nearly 50 per cent. the pre-War 
level. But wages, according to the 1924 official accounts, 
as given in the Ekonomitcheskaga Zhizn, were only 
£2 9s. per month, in the English equivalent, compared 
with £4 3s. 6d. in 1918, whilst the Soviet Union Official 
Year Book gave the food price index as 107 per cent. 
high« r than in 1915. 

Rumania has handed her State mines over to ¢ apitali st 
control this year with the object of getting an improved 
produ tion. 

Germany has tried nationalization for about fifty 
years, and has given it up. From a report dated 
Aucust th, 1925 (Iron and Coal Trades Review), I take 


the follow ine: - 


It is annour lL that the P ian Minister of Cor e has 
a ied yt! ister, on Oct er Ist, tl mtate colheri int Ruhr 
to tli Pi n Bergy iK Hut n A.-G, It may be recalled 
that during 1924 there were t ferred to this company nong 
others, the Upper Harz 1 nd ironworks, the Iriedrich mine 
in Mischowitz, the Stettin t mines, tho Hindenbur Upper 
Silesia) mining undertakiz the Gleiwitz and Malapane ironworks 
ond the ibbenburen al n ( near Osnabruck and Versinghausen. 
rl vi of use, S erns.) The State has not had a 
happy experience in its ng ownership in Westphalia. It has 
absorbed a lot of money. By 1908 some »,000,000 marks had 
been invested in this manner, and in 1912 a further sum of 19,400,000 
marks was voted by the Diet. If the moderate average return of 
4 per cent. Irom the Hibernia mines is lett out of the a yint, the 
other State mines in Westphalia have yielded arcely any note- 
worthy profits... . About a year ago the Minister of Commerce 
is stated to have calculated that the State mines in Westphalia 
had resulted in a loss of 12,500,000 marks. Since then the loss 
has considerably increased, as the Dict has been compelled to pass 
an cimergency vote for tho Ruhr mir “ed 


In a report dated October 30th, 1925, it is stated that 
** the transformation of the State collicries in Westphalia 
into a joint stock company has now been carried into 
effect. . . . The company will take over the State mines 
in the Ruhr on January Ist, 1926.” 

In the pre-War period the German State mines did not 
do so well as the capitalist mines in the same country at 
the same time. In 1911, Consul-General Koenig re- 
ported thus :—‘‘ It is a well-known fact that the coal 
mines managed and worked by the Government do not 
pay as well as those in private hands.” A few years 
before the War, Mr. Robert Smillie and Mr. Alfred Onions, 
of our Miners’ Federation, investigated the conditions 
at the German State mines. Although they were Social- 
ists out to say what they could in favour of nationalization, 
they found nothing favourable to report. Professor Paul 
Weiss declared about the same time that “ the State had 
shown itself to be the hardest and Ieast indulgent of 
masters.” Dr. Alfred Schmidt-Essen, writing in the 
Weltwcirtschafts-Zeitung, March 14th, 1919, showed that the 
State had not managed to increase its output as the 


private companies had done. Te gave figures showing that 
whereas in 1860 the State mines produced 19.5 per cent. of 
the country's output, they only produce d 8.9 per cent. in 
1913, 
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The Arbeitgeber-Zeitung reported as follows in its issue 
of April 6th, 1919 :—** The State coal mines of the Saar, 
during a long period, have paid considerably lower wages 
and charged substantially higher prices for coal than the 
Ruhr coal mines.” 

The British Consul-General at Frankfort reported in 
1910 that the State mines charged unduly high prices in 
those districts where they held something like a monopoly. 
In the same year the Chamber of Commerce of Saar- 
brucken complained of “the most serious grievances 
which the industries had against the State mines.” In 
1917 the State mines were found to be charging from 
15.60 marks to 20.00 marks per ton for coal which the 
capitalist Coal Syndicate was selling for 14.50 to 18.50 
marks. 

The War time and pre-War experiences with State 
mines were such that the new Socialist-Republican 
Government sct up after the War did not venture to 
nationalize the rest of the mines, or any great productive 
industry or enterprise. But it tried ** democratic control ” 
of the coal trade. Joint committees of representatives of 
the workmen, the owners, consumers and the State were 
formed. The experiment was a failure. There were 
meetings, conferences, debates 
galore ; 
high. A Commission was appointed to go into the whole 


reports, squabblings 


but output declined and costs mounted very 


matter, and the report was adverse. It spoke of the 
“ startling examples of the inadequacy of State organism. 
. . . The overburdening of officials with petty duties. 

. The lack of 


. The pro- 


The restrictions on freedom of action. 
contidence. . The complicated system. 
tracted discussions of matters which ought to have been 
settled in a few hours.” It was decided not only to 
abolish the ‘* democratic control,” but to hand the State 
mines over to business management. The last of the 
properties will pass into capitalist control on January Ist, 
1926, as stated above. 

Against those failures of State management may be set 
the successful record of the German capitalist mines, the 
French and American capitalist mines, and of the British 
capitalist mines before they were subjected to Govern- 
ment control plus the political campaign of the Miners’ 
Federation and the Labour Party. 

Finally, let it be noted that whereas capitalist enter- 
prises are run without State money, nationalization 
means both capital costs and administrative costs at the 
expense of the taxpayers. The Mines Nationalization 
Bill of the Miners’ Federation involves a Siate capital 
cost of £121,000,000, plus the payment of 40,000 fresh 


oflicials and committeemen. E. T. Goon. 


SUNDAY MUSIC ; 


FFVHERE has been so far during the present season in 
| London only one orchestral concert on a Sunday. 
But the strict Sabbatarian need not give premature thanks 
as at a sign of increasing grace. There have been, despite 
the absence of music, plenty of Sunday entertainments. 
The Queens of Songs, who have not failed to air their 
condescending affection for their Sisters of the State, 
have made their “ special” appearances at the Albert 
Hall and their “* extra” 
in frocks and with jewels that have outshone even the 


appearances at the Queen's Ifall 


dazzling beauty of their notes. And, not to be outdone 
by singers who appear in the guise of popular music-hall 
stars, the pianists have added to their stature and become 
the ‘‘ Colossi of the Pianoforte,” thereby appealing to 
that curious instinct in human nature which prompted 
men to throng the booths at fairs where they might sce 
the Bearded Woman and the Human Frog. 

The executants are not wholly to blame for this state 


of affairs. They find presumably that they can get more 
applause (and consequently bigger fees) by singing mad 
secnes and playing sweet nothings than by giving per- 
formances of serious music which makes some de mands 
upon the attention and intelligence of the listener. The 
audience at the Albert Hall, somnolent after its traditional 
beef-and-pudding meal, is in no state to exert itself. It 
will accept a few airs by Mozart, which it has heard so often 
that they have lost their meaning—though familiarity 
does not breed contempt for the singer who leaves out the 
appogiature or puts in some high notes for her own honow 
and glory. For the rest it will not tolerate anything bul 
brainless trivialities with a hackneyed lied or two 
thrown in for deceney’s sake. The truth of this diagnosis 
was confirmed only the other night when a famous con- 
tralto—one of the few English women of her generation 
who deserve the title of great singcr—gave a recital at 
which she sang nothing that was not worth hearing. Th« 
Wigmore Hall was not even half full. Yet had she elected 
to sing “ Mon coeur souvre a ta voir” and “* O lovely 
night,”” people would have thronged the Albert Hall to 
listen. 

There is, of course, a legitimate place in the world for 
this “ celebrity ” business. I myself enjoy very much 
hearing a singer like Mme. Toti dal Monte going through 
her paces. But the pleasure obtained is not strictly 
musical; it is related rather to that which we eet from 
an athletic feat perfectly performed. And when we find 
that this kind of display has completely ousted real 
musical activities, it is more than time that some protest 
should be entered against it. A system which deprives 
London of all orchestral musie on Sunday, and which 
drives three artists of the calibre of MM. Cortét, Thibaud 
and Casals to play a Beethoven Trio in the ludicrous sur- 
roundings of a gaudy music-hall, carries its own condemna- 
tion. And the system is not made more acceptable to 
musicians of intelligence by the ridiculous methods of 
advertising adopted, by the imbecility of most of the 
programme-notes—a fault not confined to the “ celebrity 
concerts ’’-—and the numerous mistakes and misprints 
whose occurrence suggests that this part of the business 
is left to the care of an illiterate oflice-boy. 

The serious part of the matter is that there is quite a 
large proportion of the population which cannot, for 
various reasons, come to concerts on week-days, even ak 
night. Sunday afternoon is the only time when they 
can indulge themselves in the pleasures of music. There 
was a time when opportunities were abundant. I can 
remember my first musical experiences in the Albert Hall 
in the days when the Royal Artillery Band used to play 
there. What they played I have no idea, but it gave a 
child of six a taste for orchestral music, while the shrill 
notes of a soprano set him caterwauling in competition, 
with the result of an ignominious exit from the hall. Later 
Sir Landon Ronald played good, popular music there 
with a first-class orchestra week after week, and I can 
Falstaff ~’ 
and the Second Symphony. At the Queen’s Hall Sir 
Henry Wood was giving his Sunday concerts, sometimes 


remember hearing at those concerts Elgar's 


two in the day, which hav e only recently been abandoned, 
and for a while Sir Thomas Beecham competed with him 
at the Palladium or elsewhere. All this has gone and the 
Londoner who asks for music on Sunday for himself and 
his family is given a stunt. 

He must 
create once more the demand. The Sunday orchestral 


He has his remedy, if only he will use it. 


concerts would not have died out if there had been 
adequate support for them. After all Messrs. Chappell 
are a business firm and not a charitable institution. But 


‘ celebrities.” 
There are only a few of these— not always the greatest 


I see signs of an impatience with the 
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artists —who draw a full house, and I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that their concerts do not in the aggregate 
pay their way. The restitution of the orchestral con- 
certs at the Queen’s Hall that 
difficult to secure, the demand were made plain. Their 


would not, in case, be 


oration is most important from another point of v iew. 


rest 
playing frequently together that Sir 


For it 
Henry 


ciplined body. 


is only by 
Wood’s orchestra has become such a finely 
Nowadays they meet once a fortnight 
rts on Saturday, for which they 
nave That 

, 


hearsal is insuflicrent tor the pre paration of a single un- 


dis- 


at the Symphony) Con 


one rehearsal of three hours. amount of re- 


for a whole programme it is ludicrously 
the Sunday 


supplement his pre paration 


familiar work ; 
jnadequate. The « 
enabled Sir Henry Wood to 
erts, besides kee ping the orchestra 


xistence of coneerts 


for the Symphony Con 
in good training Per] 
vant to call the attention of Spectator 


aps, in these circumstances, it will 


not appear irrel 


readers to the fund tablished in order to enable Sir 
He nry Wood to ¢ ill his orchestra toge ther for extra re- 
hearsals. Contributio to this fund may be sent to Mr. 


W. Bennet, 32 Ke ton Square, W. 8. Anything 
which tends to st othen the position Ol orchestral 
music in London shoul | be given all possible support, 


storation of our lost Sunday 


Dyni 


for it lead to a 1 


may 


coh ert 


THE SOUND OF MANY WATERS 


oo after tl Boer War my husband obt uined an 
b appointment in So ith Africa under the 


Department of the Transvaal. He was established in 


Kdueation 


a small dorp on the kit. midway between Ermelo and 


Pretoria. There w lived in a 
taking things as they camé and getting what amusement 


wood-and-iron house, 


we could out of the strenuous life. 


One cool, grey day in March we went for an exeursion 
outside the town to a eymkhana got up by the soldiers, 


who there. We started 


off after luncheon with a Cape cart and two mules, driven 


were still in the cantonments 
members of the party ; 
At the lower end 


was only 


by a kaffir, for the younger 


myselt and af 


jend re on horseback. 
of the town was a spruit which, in fine weather, 
It was crossed by a wooden bridge 
but the Public Works Depart- 


ment was building a ston bridge for heavier traffic, and 


a few inches deep. 


neer oneyv. 


for foot p LisS 


already the wide piers had risen some twelve or fourteen 


feet 


The 


from the bed ol the spruit. 


ring as we heare d our destination, 


1 1 | 
sky Decame 1OW 


and we had hardl tied up the horses and taken our 
places in the wooden pa‘ ilion to see the eyvinkh ina before 
the rain began to fall in torrents. It continued to fall 
till the water was SO lec p on the course that we could 
hardly see the ponies for the spray they kicked up round 
them as they ran. At last. about live o clock, in a tempor- 
arv lull, we decided to start toi home. We packed the 


two girls into t} Cap eart, which, fortunately, had a 


hood 


Then wi mounted oO 


and was dry de. and sent them on ahead. 


onsolate beasts. who had been 


exposed to the full the storm, and were standing 
with heads and tails down hut were so impatient to get 
back to their table that th \ started almost before we 
were in the dripping saddles. It was tricky going, as 
the path yas quit invisible. the water being more than a 
foot deep, wid wv had hardly got away before the rain 
was falling agal Lilke ram-r yds, blinding Ws and the 
horss The water, where the ground was lower, Was 


up to the knees of the excited animals. But we stumbled 


on, praying that our necks might be spared, when sud 


denly a dull, sullen roar broke on our ears. We looked 
blankly at each other for a moment, then “ The spruit ! 
I cried, companion turned white. 


Will they try to cross?” he 


and m\ 


the spruit 


* The Cape cart shouted 


through the din of the storm. I said no word, but 
laid whip to my pony s flanks and fled over the 
veldt. 

On we went, heeding nothing, risking our necks at 


uneven ground, over which 
guide the ponies’ For the 

that the kaffir might attempt 
+ At last, to our infinite relief, 
pausing at the 
had his doubts about the salety ol 


ioht In 


every yard on the slippery, 


‘ 


imipossibie LO steps. 


it was 
same terror held us both 
to cross the raging torren 
we saw the ( Ape cart edge of the spruit. 


The kaffir, 


crossing, 


then, 
front of us where, thre 


red the 


as well he m 


hours earlier, the water had horses’ 


aret ly CO* 


fctlocks, we saw a broad expanse ol t umbling reddish 
and yellowish wate! fully seventy leet wide, with 
a roaring current in the middle. Against 1 the weight 
ol the mules and cart wo i have D nasa bunch ol 
feathers. We shouted for t! kaflir to follow us along the 
veldt to rds the spot where the footb! lowe CrOssé 1 th 
stream At the bridg it crowd ol peopl kall 
cooli ind whit \ tchin wat which Ww 
still risitis fast. Wi i ted i | l the k ] to 
stable the horses at ) would be impos | 
to ect them home tl { dy waited fo lull in 
the rain to gct the girls { the ¢ pe ( irt and SS 
the bridgé 

As ( tood th b 1 | I tossed here 


and there, came hurtling d . the torrent ; and clinging 
to it at on nd wa i WI! d katlir who had evid ntly 
been swept off the bank wh higher up. At the 
other end of the beam ¥ lara ke, half coiled, half 
reared, with its tongue flickering In and out, hissing with 
terror and rage. The kaflir was shri king for help, and 
with some difli ultvy a rope was thrown within his reach. 
He was dragged ashore, more dead than alive. 

We had hardly reco 1 from this excitement when 
another kaflir came along driving large railway lorry 


, 
station, Which was 


} 


from the ibout a hundred vards away. 
The crowd velled to hu He 
must have been drunk. He lrove the mules straight into 


the water bridge. Ina 


to attempt the crossing. 


moment 


woode Ih 


the current had caught them ind the lorry, and over- 
turning them, rolled them over and over down the middle 
of the stream till they disappeat d. It was horrible, and 
I felt for the poor mule +, more than lor the wretched 
man who had driven them to their death, for they 


and fright while th 


He 
the 


\ drow ned. 


sercamed with pain 


apparently was killed at once, for he never rose to 


surface. 

As the 
to get the girls out of the Ca] 
We stepped on to the f 


awful 


abate little, we determined 
ye cart and acToss the bridge. 
ood 


flood, with some 


rain now began to 


n structure, tremblingly 


misgiving. Just as 


stride that 
ll rose from the crowd, 


With 


we were in the 


The 


middle of it, a vé 


The bridge ! our 


69 
gvOInY . 


bridge 





he irts in our mouths W fled acToss, but as wt reached 
the other side we saw that 1t was not our wooden bridge 
they meant, but the unfinished stone bridge which, 
undermined by the violet of the current, was tottering 
to its fall. As we all stood, h eyes a-stare, the great 
stone piers erumbled and melted away into the water 


trace. I never destruction so 


When the last 


h « t 


Weep 


below, leaving not a saw 


swift, so thorough vestiges had disap- 


peared, a kind of sig through the crowd ot kallirs, 


sounding weird and wild sbove the roar of the rain and 


water-— A—a ah ! A—a—ah ! 
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THE CINEMA 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 
Tue cinema to the ordinary seeker after recreation is not 
exactly productive of thought. The bulk of picture-theatre 
frequenters simply go, without inquiring much what they will 
get, for a change of scene from the home, the factory or the 
office, and pass into a semi-trance onee they sit down. They 
are indeed only half-conscious of what is passing on the screen, 
but the screen does affect them though they may not realize 
how much. I spent an instructive evening on Boxing Day in 
two picture theatres, one of which had two prices of admission 
only—threepence and sixpence. Here the audience, which 
was almost half composed of children, got the most out of a 
cowboy serial in which a difliculty was created for the hero 
and heroine and then resolved, to pass into another difliculty, 
and an even more thrilling resolution culminating in the wild 
ride of a posse of cowboys. In the second picturehouse in a 
more prosperous locality the best seats were as much as 
Is. 10d., and here the maximum enjoyment was derived from 
a cleverly constructed comedy with Reginald Denny, in which he 
became entangled with first one lady, then another, and finally 
with a stream of angry husbands, when by a neat turning of 
tables he got rid of them all and grasped his own lady-love 
firmly in his arms. Ina slightly more sophisticated shape the 
ground plan was the same, and indeed the obstacle-race is one 
of the richest, most satisfying and delightful of all the patterns 
by which films are cut. ‘Tension is created, then relaxed, and 
Harold Lloyd's Safety Last 
was a first-rate example of this, as are all the best comedies, and 
it is in comedies that the cinema is, yet awhile, at its best. 
Bull-fights, tight-rope walking and the comical inefliciency of 
clowns (which, however, always ends in their scoring over 
someone) are all amusing along the same lines, by creating 
tension, by a crescendo of expectation which ultimately is 
fulfilled to the public's delight. 

Though the public does not think deeply about films, the 
reflective person must have observed a change of late in 
moving pictures. 


the slackening is pleasurable. 


The sex-drama is, mercifully, in a decline. 
Such love stars as there are tend nowadays to depend more on 
character and circumstance and less on empty romance than 
formerly. Close-ups of the final kiss are out of fashion, and 
film producers are resorting to all kinds of inventiveness to 
create tension even in love-stories. They are also finding that 
2 love-story alone is not enough and have probably observed 
that the most successful films of the past years have been, both 
financially and in point of fame, character-studies, intimate 
pictures of out-of-the-way corners of life, occupational 
romances, war-pictures, farees, or vast pageants. At the 
moment JIZis People, a study of Jewish life, has created great 
interest during its West End run, and this elaborates filial 
responsibility and local colour—not sex-interest. Abraham 
Lincoln has been voted the best American picture of last year, 
The Last Laugh, Emil Jannings’ sensitive study of an old 
workman, was the European succes destime. and Ypres, a 
simple record of war-time facts, has had a reception here such 
us no other native picture has rivalled. 

I like a witty or a tender love story as well as anyone. but 
one is bound to recognize that there are many aspects of the 
sentimental life which Anglo-Saxons, because of their con- 
ventions, are ill-fitted to treat. 
occupation of life, nor can it be of art. And, consequently, it 


Also love is not the sole pre- 


seems to me an excellent portent that love-stories are passing 
out of fashion, leaving room for romances of family life. of 
patriotism, adventure, biography and calling which contain 
greater possibilities for the devclopment of really dramatic 
incident and for more intelligent plots of which the cinema 
still stands in such need. I prophesy that the coming year 
will see many more fast-moving comedies, both straight and 
farcical, more character studies (and consequently better 
acting), more melodramas of the best type, and fewer 
dramas culled from fourth-rate novels about wives afraid 
to explain why they called at some men’s rooms, or that the 
boys they were seen kissing were really their young brothers 
or secret sons. The cinema almost against its own will is 
ripening and developing, and a lot of trash is being thrown 
overboard, 1. B. 


MOTORING 
LUBRICATING 


NOTES 


THE ENGINE 


A THIN film of oil must always be maintained where the 
surfaces of all the working parts of a motor-car engine are 
in contact. Undue wear and tear is caused by excessive heat, 
the parts expanding to such an extent that ultimately they 
will seize. When it is realized at what an enormous speed 
the parts move and the strain to which they are 
the importance of this question will be obviou 


. ubje cted 


The various systems of lubrication may roughly be classified 
into two groups, although there are modifications and sub- 
divisions of these into a larger number. 
are the splash-feed and the force-feed. 


The main systems 


The splash-feed system is a very simple one. as it is auto- 
matic in action and provided that sullicient oil be kept in the 
sump—the lower part of the crank-case —there is nothing to 
get out of order. In its simplest form a dipper is attached 
to the lower part of each big end of the connecting-red, and 
as the piston reaches the bottom of its downward stroke 
this dipper throws the oil from the sump all over the inside 
of the crank-ease. By having suitable oilways in the bearings 
the oil which is thus thrown up reaches all parts and bearings, 
A modification of this simple form of splash-feed is that in 
which a small trough is placed below each connecting-rod 
and above the sump proper, the oil being pumped into the 
troughs either by a plunger or a rotary pump. When a pump 
is employed for this purpose it is usual to fit a sight-feed or 
tell-tale within view of the driver, so that he may see at a glance 
whether the pump is operating properly. 

The majority of ears are fitted with some form of force-feed 
Jubrication. A usual one is that in which the oil is carried 
in the sump in the crank-case, whence it is forced under pres- 
sure to the bearings by means of a pump. In many eases a 
The oil 
is forced first of all to the main shaft or crank-case bearings, 
thence through the drilled crank-case to the big-ends. In 
addition to the foree-feed system to the big-ends the splash 
system is also incorporated, so that the remainder of the 
bearings may be properly lubricated. 


pressure of 30Ib. to the square inch is employed. 


The splashing of the 
oil causes an oil-mist or fog in the crank-chamber, the oil 
being deposited on the cylinder walls. It is collected from 
here into suitable receptacles or cavities for the camshafts; 
while the small-ends are lubricated in the same manner. 
The timing gear is also lubricated by the oil mist which is set 
up by the action of the dippers on the big-ends. 

Too much stress cannot be Jaid upon the importance 
of using a suitable oil. There is a great difference between 
the qualities of the grades of oil, and unless a good one be 
The oil is subjected to a 
terrific heat and will quickly lose its nature or lubricating 
powers unless it is specially adapted to the requirements of 


used there is every danger of injury. 


the individual engine. In addition to this, an oil that is quite 
suitable for winter use will prove too thin for the summet 
the reverse is equally true, that the summer grade will be 
found too thick for winter work The best plan for the 
owner-driver is to use only that make and grade of oi! which 
is recommended by the manufacturer. One word of caution 
is necessary. There are a good many cheap, inferior oils on 
the market, and these should be left severely alone. as nof 
only has a larger quantity to be used, but they fail lamentably 
in their functions. 

It is extremely important to maintain the correct quantity 
of oil in the sump. 
ascertaining the oil-level, by means of a float, a dip-rod or a 
This level should be kept constant by the addition of 


On every car there is some means of 


cock. 
a little fresh oil when necessary. This will not require to 
uflicient if the level 
Ifeat denatures the oil 
For this reason it is necessary, after run- 


be done very often, as it is usually quits 
be adjusted every 500 miles or so. 
to a certain extent. 
ning from 2,000 to 3,000 miles, according to the make of 
car, to renew the oil in the system entirely. The old oil should 


be drained out, the drain-cock returned to its place, a little 
paraflin oil poured into the base, the engine rotated by hand a 
few times, the paraffin drained out, and the base refilled with 
All oil before being poured into the base or other 


fresh oil. 
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oil container should be filtered, as the presence of foreign 
matter may cause serious trouble. 
7 * * 
AN UNREASONABLE PROSECUTION. 
An unreasonable prosecution has just been strongly con- 
tested by the Automobile Association on behalf of one of its 
members. The car was stationary in Ham Yard, facing a 
blank wall, which was only about six inches away, but despite 
this the owner was summoned for not showing a white light 
to the front. The Association's solicitors contended that no 
useful purpose could be served in having a light showing on 
« blank wall and the summons was dismissed. 
LiceNCE RENEWALS. 

Renewals of motor-car licences can be obtained from any 
post ollice, unless the car has changed ownership since the 
last licence was taken out, or the old licence is more than 
fourteen days out of date. Itis only possible at a post office to 
exchange an annual licence for an annual licence or a quarterly 
one for one expiring next March. If the applicant does not 
possess a licence he should make sure that the registration 
book has been brought up to date, and he must deal not with the 

vost oflice but with the registration authority, to whom he 
should send a full application form (obtainable at a post 
oflice), the registration book, and the duty. 

Bap Roaps. 

kixtensive road repairs are being carried out to the Brighton 
road at Patecham and Pyecombe. Only one-half of the road is 
available for traffic. The Newhaven-Seaford-Kast bourne 
road is also in very bad condition at Friston. The recent 
wintry weather has caused the surface to break up, and on 
one or two occasions during the past week cars have sunk in 
up to their axles. The utmost caution at this point is neces- 
sury, especially at night. In the latter case, the alternative 
route via Newhaven-Lewes-Polegate-Eastbourne is recom- 
mended. 

Car-PARKING AT TWICKENHAM, 

The Rugby Union has arranged with the Royal Automobile 
Association to carry out the car parking at Twickenham for 
all important matches this season. The new system was 
inaugurated at the Oxford and Cambridge match, when 1,400 

irs which were present were all clear of the ground in under 
an iour, 

Lk. T. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM OSLO 


[To the Editor of the Srvcrvron.] 
Sin, --In Norway deft m sits enthroned as the only possible 
iscal poli Aft t period of amazing vacillation during the 
nimer montl the Bank of Norway — no doubt forced to act 
} for n speculator ! suddenly discovered that intense 
deflation is the only possible solution of our difficulties. Un- 
em] loyment has siz increased by leaps and bounds, and at 
the time of writing it understood that no fewer than 25,000 
ople are out of work. This is about 100 per cent. more than 
t| ‘ time las and is the ereatest increase in the 
nber of unemployed registered in any country over the 
period. It will b isily understood that a jump from 
t | er pel und sterling last March to twenty-four 
{ v has had chaotic effects on our industry. Business men 
"I most dissatisfied with the Bank’s policy, but open 
criticism Is discouraged on ‘ount of the municipal elections 
P lit " Osto 
It may well be asked why a country’s fiseal policy should 
have any elfect on muni pal elections. Directiv, of course, it 
has no effeet, but inasmuch as our Social Democrats and Com- 


munists are continually attacking the policy of the Bank of 
Norway. our Left, Agrarian and Right parties feel it incum- 
bent i” defend the B 


nerce. It cannot be 


nk no matter how much they may dis- 
suubted, however, that the deflation 


] 
Ik 
policy of the Bank of Norway is mainly responsible for the 


Increase and now, with the winter at our 


im une mploy ment 


doors, the prospect for these out-of-works is by no means 


encouraging, At Tromso, for example, practically every 
industry has closed down, and the only ship-repairing yard 
has decided to reduce What this means 
in a town north of the Arctic Circle, where there is no sun 


from about November 25th until the end of January. 


its staff by one half. 


cannot 
be understood by people living in Great Britain. 
Bad times, of course, immediately make their presence felt 


in our theatres. In Stavanger, for instance, it is said that if 





the brisling fisheries fail the Stavanger Theatre shows a loss : 
whereas, if the fisheries are successful, then long queues of 
people may be seen waiting for seats. In Oslo, where business 
is more diverse in its ramifications, bad times are not felt so 
quickly, although last year the National Theatre reported a 
loss. So far, this season seems to have been fairly successful, 
but this is only as it should be, as some really excellent per- 
We have had Ibsen's League of 
Mr. Sutton Vane'’s Oulward 
Bound has played to full houses at practically every per- 
But our best piece thus far has undoubtedly been 


formances have been given. 
Youth and, more recently, Ghosts. 


formance. 
Ghosts. The aeting and production of Ibsen’s play were 
nothing short of masterly. Norway’s greatest tragedienne, 
Fru Johanne Dybwad, who is comparable only to Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, produced the play and took the difficult part of 
Mrs. Alving, 

Her acting was superb. Her heart and soul were in every 


Jine. Every movement, every motion of her head, every step 


across the stage, was given its full significance. She was a 
living and vital Mrs. Alving, a real woman whose soul had been 
strung on the rack, and whose mind, at every whisper, in- 
stinctively turned to thoughts of tragedy. I think it may 


afely be said that Fru Dybwad is worthy Ibsen. There is 


a divine spark in her which makes the very stage carpenter's 
work part and parcel of her acting. Fru Dybwad had a worthy 
supporter in August Oddvar, who played Oswald. The climax 
in the third act, when Oswald tells of his illness, was one of 
the finest pieces of acting it has ever been my good fortune 
to sce. 

The production of Mr. Sutton Vane’s 
also praiseworthy in every way. 


Outward Bound was 
Though the public was 
obviously pleased with the play, some of the dramatic critics 
have said one or two very unkind things about it. Dramatic 
criticism, of course, has if 
that the 

ai } 


which is a direct product of the War, or rather of the aversion 


limitations, and I do not believe 


average Norwegian critic can fairly judge ra | play 


irom war. 


In Norway we only have one publishing season a year. This 


starts about two months before Christmas and reaches its full 
vigour on November 15th or thereabouts, dying suddenly, 
mysteriously and without fail on December 24th. Books are 
now pouring from the printing presses in a continuous stream, 
and our daily papers untiringly review as many as they can 
on one and often two pages every day in both the morning 


and evening cditions. Some books—the worst ones, of course 


have reached a circulation of five to ten thousand in three 
short weeks, which is good going for Norway, and corresponds 
to a circulation of 75,000 to 150.000 in England. 
nian ly, that 
many thoroughly bad Norwegian books which have i ached a 
ated into English, 
‘ 


much to the astonishment and dismay of reviewers in London, 


And here a truly terrible thought strikes nx 





large circulation are not infrequently tran 


Some sort of international action is wanted to prevent the 
translation of rubbish ! 


jumble of words has been translated, while Knut If!amsun’s 


There is Klias IKrammer, whose 


books are passed by. Bar! ra ting, wh se entime ntal work 





usually gets a bad press in Norway, has been translated into 
German, Dutch and, I believe, Lnglish, And now an 
engineer and young man about town, Alf B. 


money, you know” 


sryvn by name, 
has written a novel ‘just to make some 
en sold since it first came from the 


and yet lam 


and 8,000 copies have b 
press a month or so ago. It isa futile story, 
willing to wager that there will be an English translation of it 
I am, Sir, «c., 

Your OsSto CORRESPONDENT. 


on sale before 1926 is out 


Oslo, November 26th, 1925. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A TAX ON BETTING 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—It has been my good fortune to be associated with 
Canon Green in so many philanthropic endeavours that I 
am conscious of a certain pain in disagreeing with him about 
the moral aspect of the proposed tax upon betting. Happily, 
however, he and I are seeking the same goal, although we 
seek it by different roads. 

It seems to me that he is guilty of exaggeration when Ire 
says that “ the practical proposals put forward by the Home 
Office * would “ fill every religious and social worker, with any 
first-hand knowledge of the conditions which exist in our 
great industrial centres, with despair.’ How can he know 
that this is the universal feeling among religious and social 
workers ? It is not universal among the clergy, as recent 
Convocation and at Diocesan 
have shown, and, so far as my experience goes, I do not think 


discussions in Conferences 
it is universal among other persons who are devoting themselves 
to social reform. 

Ile says that in all countries where betting is regularized 
bookmakers *“*do as much, and more, business as of old.” 
Ilere again I have found a difference of opinion in my 
travels over the Empire. But if the regularization of betting 
is found everywhere to increase, and not to diminish, the 
evil with which it deals, why is it continued ? The natural 
course of statesmen in these countries would be to give it up ; 
for they cannot desire to increase the amount of betting and 
gambling. 

Canon Green holds that “ betting is a sin.’ I do not 
know whether he would go so far as another opponent of a 
tax upon betting in saying that a person who stakes a shilling 
upon a ship’s run at sea is as much a sinner as a person who 
steals a shilling. There are, no doubt, people in whose eyes 
it is a sin to stake a shilling upon the ship’s run at sea, as there 
are other people in whose eyes it is a sin to drink wine, even, 
I suppose, in the Holy Communion. But the great majority 
of men and women, even of those who are strongly Christian 
in thought and life, will never, I think, be converted to so 
extreme a view; and the consequence is that all reform, 
whether in drinking or in betting, is impeded, and I may 
almost say prevented, by the extremists ; for in a democracy 
it is impossible that any reform should be effected, unless it 
commands a majority of votes. The policy of “ everything 
or nothing” generally ends in nothing. It is so that a 
fanatical view of betting as well as of drinking is itself a 


serious obstacle to all reform. 

It is almost an absurdity to pretend that the State does 
not now recognize betting, but would recognize it by imposing 
a tax upon it. Who can seriously maintain that the State 
does not recognize the Derby ?) And why it should be not 
only legitimate but desirable to impose heavy taxation upon 
the liquor trade, and yet immoral to impose any taxation 
at all upon the gambling fraternity, is for many advocates 
of social reform, and for myself among them, impossible 
to understand. <A tax upon betting may or may not be prac- 
ticable, and it may or may not be profitable. With the 
economic side of such a tax I am not competent to deal ; 
but there can be no doubt that it would diminish some of the 
malpractices which are now almost inseparably connected 
with betting and gambling, whether upon the Turf or elsewhere. 
Not only so; but it is at least possible that the licensing of 
betting would produce the same effect as the licensing of 
public-houses—a system which was introduced because the 
evil arising from unlimited opportunities of drinking was 
acknowledged on all hands to be intolerable. The taxation 
of a business is generally regarded not as an encouragement 
of the business, but as a limitation set upon its activity. 

Yet the point which I especially wish to urge is, What policy 
do Canon Green and other opponents of the taxation of betting 
wish to adopt? The crusade against betting has hitherto 
been carried on in the main by sermons which the gambling 
fraternity do not generally hear, by papers which they do 
not generally read, and by meetings which they hardly ever 
attend. Meanwhile the evil of betting and gambling has 
reached such a point that, according to the report of the Select 
fommittee on the taxation of betting, * the total sum staked 


each year with professional bookmakers ” of all kinds has been 
estimated as reaching the gigantic figure of £500,000.000, 
The evil could hardly become worse, whatever the State might 
do. It is indeed, I cannot help feeling, difficult to believe 
that anybody who wishes to bet would say to himself: “ I¢ 
the State taxes betting, I shall be justified in making the bet - 
but if not, I will not make it.’ But while the amount of 
betting increases from year to year, no valid effort is being 
made by the State to control it. The taxation of betting, 
apart from its economical effect, might, and in the judgment 
of some social reformers would, tend to mitigate certain 
of the worst features of betting. But it seems to me that the 
social reformers who are opposed to such taxation may 
reasonably be expected to effective 
means of coping with an evil which is one of the worst causes 
of national demoralization. If the policy of a tax upon 
betting is rejected, what other policy do they propose? I 
should be only too glad to adopt it. But do not let them sit 
by with foided hands, doing nothing themselves and preventing 
I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. C. WELLDON. 


suggest some novel 


other people from doing anything. 
The Deanery, Durham. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—'To argue with Canon Green is to court disaster, but 
having held two benefices in Salford I can claim to be familiar 
with the conditions which I take it have done much to 
form his opinion on the subject of a tax on betting. I 
should like to ask Canon Green if he can imagine anything 
worse than the existing conditions connected with betting 
which are common to the slums and poorer districts of all 
large cities. Children and women sneaking along to some 
back court or ‘‘ dummy ” shop with betting slips, men hanging 
about the streets until the * runner ” 
their shillings. The betting agents secretly at work in every 
factory and workshop. At present these things go on all day 
and every day and the police interfere as little as possible. 
When some bookie or his runners come up against the police 
the whole neighbourhood is roused to shield or rescue the 
unfortunate “sportsman” and one hears ugly mutterings 
about the rich being allowed to bet as much as they like, 
whilst ‘‘a poor chap is run in for putting a bob on.’ The 
children used for betting purposes know quite well that they 
are doing something which is against the law 
make sure that there is no 
over a slip. 


comes along and takes 


se ? 


‘ 


they always 
** copper” about before handing 

The State regulations for the sale of drink have done much 
to remove the which previously prevailed 
between children and the drink trade. The fact that the 
State legalizes drinking does not give the children a craving 
for alcohol. The regulation of drinking hours does much to 
prevent men and women drinking to excess, whilst the tax 
on beer and spirits limits the quantity which can be purchased.' 


chief seandals 


What State regulation has done for the drink trade it can 
The fruits of 
I know of no redeeming feature 
If abolition 
is impossible, then let the opportunities for betting be restricted 


surely do to minimize the evils of betting. 
betting are altogether evil. 
and would gladly see the whole system abolished. 


and supervised and let the revenue from such taxation be 
utilized for schemes of social betterment.—I am, Sir. &e., 
II. L. Fosrrooxe, 
The Vicarage, North Somercotes, 
S.0., Lincolnshire. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, 
your columns for the introduction of the totalisator and for 
taxation on betting. 
speculative propensity is too strong, everyday life is in many 


Many of your readers will wish success to the appeals in 
You cannot possibly stop betting, the 


respects a gamble in itself. One buys stocks or shares in a 
company. What is this but a wager that may 
make good, may pay a dividend, and that your holding may 
increase in value in spite of the activities of the Bulls ard 
Bears of the Stock Exchange ? You back a horse to run 
What difference is there in these two 
transactions—both dangerous ventures which do not always 
materialize, both The Bulls and 
Bears are allowed to bargain in the streets to the disturbance 


the concern 


first past the post. 
venial sins at the most. 


of peaceful citizens. The poor man is not allowed to wager in 


t 
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the streets, whereas the rich have only to mount a few steps 
to the agent’s 


The law as it now stands leads to all sorts of abuses : if re- 


office and wager any sum they like. 


formed it would put betting on a more respectable footing. Do 


awav with many of the deceits and subterfuges which are 
practised by the poorer classes when making their bets. It 
would also prevent a good deal of rowdyism and help the police 
in their increasing troubles with the racing crowds. The totali- 
sator has proved itself a great success on the Continent and in 
‘our Dominions. It gives the exact odds (which vou do not get 


elsewhere), eliminates welshing, and prevents other disorders. 


It has the great merit of being a ready-money transaction 
which puts some limits to one’s losses and saves many an indi- 
vidual racing disaster. 

Eleven million pounds passed through the New Zealand 
totalisators in one year. The population is about five millions. 
Lleave statistics of what this sum would amount to in England 
to the experts, but it would in any case be something con- 
siderable. One hopes the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
take advantage of this source of income, bring in the necessary 
reform. and let the unfortunate backers have the consolation 


of knowing that a percentage of their losses has gone to the 


benefit of the State.__I am, Sir, &c., 

50 Gillingham Street os ] DES VoruxX. 
[Vo the Editor of the Specrstor.] 
Sir [ have read with considerable interest your article, 


“The Need fora Tax on and also Canon Green's 
letter. 
larizing an evil, and the 
Betting will always exist, like drink and the other sins which 
Drink to a 

handsome tribute to the 


Betting,” 
There are two objections to the proposed tax, res 


collection of the tax, Le., expense, 


Canon Green mention certain extent is con- 


trolled, and pays a very Revenue, 
which tribute is utilized for the good of the majority, in old-age 


4 


not mean if Is 


pay, «&e. I do 
objects, but the 


pensions, un mployment 


specifically earmarked for such revenue 


produced by taxation contributes willy-nilly to social legis- 
Sinee an evil cannot be eliminated, why not control 
only make it difficult 
thereby discouraging it, 
The 


Pari-Mutuel System is only successful on a racecourse and 


lation. 
it. and. in 
to practise 


controlling it. not more 


and more expensive, 


andat the same time make the evil contribute to good ? 
when all other forms of betting are suppressed, and since the 
done by telephone, telegram or by 
Accordingly, I 


you or 


majority of betting i 
letter, the full 
following scheme, which no doubt 


collection is never made. 


suggest the your 
readers can improve on: 
be licensed. 


through the 


(1) All bookmakers of whatever nature, must 
£100, 


application for such licence to be endorsed by 


I suggest an annual fee of obtainable 
Post Office, j 
the police, who, no doubt, know the worthiness of the local 
bookmaker or otherwise. All bookmakers so licensed to have 
a permanent registered address. 

(2) All commission agents, who accept bets at their regis- 
tered oflices, to have their books audited annually, by a 
incorporated accountants approved 


firm of chartered or 


by the Government. Such auditors to be under obligation 
to send to the local assessor of taxes a certified true copy of 
the annual turnover, on this turnover the bookmaker to pay 
within thirty-one days a 


The certified true copy issued by the auditor to be indisputable, 


eraduated tax on the turnover. 
no deductions of whatever nature to be allowed. 

(3) Those bookmakers who bet only on the course to pay 
a daily fee of 5s. to the racecourse company, and, in addition, 
prior to the commencing of racing to pay to the clerk of the 
on each day of the meeting a tax (which the clerk would 
remit to the at the close of the 
don the total prize money offered each day. 


course 


Government meeting) 


graduate 
(4) Betting by minors to be punishable by a fine; accept- 


ing bets of minors to be punished by imprisonment. 
(5) All bookmakers as in (2) above, where ante-post betting 


takes place, to be bound to issue ** contract notes “> which must 


bear a revenue stamp graduated according to the size of the 
bet: any be illegal, punishable 
by a fine, and null and void as between bettor and acceptor. 


contract note unstamped to 


(6) Making or accepting bets outside the United Kingdom, 
ible val. 


above . 


in anv form to be 


I submit by the vou obtain: (1) Control of betting 


on lines which makes it not so attractive as hitherto, as no 


r 


doubt odds will be shortened to meet the taxation. (2) The 
of the tax does not 


department, since existing organizations are used. 


huge Government 


(3) Unde- 


collection involve a 


sirable bookmakers are eliminated by control of the licences, 


heavy penalties would be incurred by non-licensed bookmakers, 


(4) Similarly heavy penalties could be imposed on people 


who employ and accept bets delivered by minors. 
The object of allowing racecourse companies a daily licensing 


(1) As a fee 
tax * for the Government ai 


for collecting the ** prize-money 
(2) Controlling the 
bookmakers admitted to their course and thereby eliminating 


racecourse gangs. —I1 am, Sir. &c¢., 


fee is twofold. 


id remitting. 





EQUINE. 


[70 the Editor of the Specrator.| 


Sir,—I greatly regret the line vou are taking on this question 


which is one of our greatest social and moral evils as is 


evidenced by those whose lives are spent in working among 
afford 


majority of people 


the poorer members of the who can least 
to bet. 


who bet do it 


community 


Generally speaking, the great 


because they hope to gain something they 


have not earned by honest labour, or they use their superior 
| 


knowledge to the detriment of the less 


fortunate person 


with whom they bet. [f hay regularly read the Spectatoi 
for many vears. and f could wish vou had taken another line, 

I am. Sir, &¢ B. W. Isaac 

40 Edith Road, West # nolon, W.1A4 

PS I think Canon ( Vs case is unanswerable. 

RUSSIA TO-DAY 
[Ze lhe Editor of the Spectator, 

Sir In the Svectator of December 26th, there appeared an 
article signed T. Uf. Wilken. giving the writer's impressions of 


Moscow, and expressing the hope that passport regulations 


may be relaxed in order that more independent persons may 
visit Soviet Russia With the latter aspiration I heartily 
concur Last August [ was in Leningrad myself, and the 


impressions left upon mi 
Hilken. No doubt I shall be told that the circum- 


stances of the two towns 


vere quite contrary to those experi 
enced by Mr. 
ire entirely different, but that only 
serves to show that general impartial observation is all the more 
One section here believes the Russia of to-day to be 
other is convineed that it is a hell. If the 
Soviet Government really desires the 
Russia, the 
diflicult to 
anything of the 


desirable. 
a paradise: the 
outside world to under. 
thing can easily 
that the 
kind. 1 am, 


NEWTON, 


stand the actual conditions in 
be done: but I 


Soviet 


find it rather believe 
Government desire 
Sir, &c., 


[T'o the Editor 


dated 


f the 
Decembet 
* Russia To-day, 


SPECTATOR. | 
26th, 


with an editorial 


1925, there is an 
that it 


readers 


Sir,—In your issue 
note 
and IL think those 
who are interested therein should obtain a copy of a French 
work by M. 


will see the 


article on 
will probably surprise most people, 


Moscou, 
different 


Henri Beraud called Ce que fai vu a 
when they position from an entirely 
point of view. 

M. Beraud’s book is a collection of 


Le Journal after visiting Moscow and Leningrad last 


articles written to 
summer, 
and I hope it may be translated into English, because the in- 
formation is of considerable importance to those interested 
in reopening business relations with Russia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Baltic Steel Works, Sheffield. Wa. F. Bearpsuaw, 


Editor of the 


of Moscow as it is to-day, 


| To the 


Sir,—The description 


SPECTATOR. | 

contained in 
the Spectator of December 26th. is most interesting. We are 
know the truth Soviet 
a competent and impartial visitor. Mr. 


all extremely anxious to regarding 
Moscow related by 


T. UL. Uilken says : 


Sarolea, of 


I saw few loafers or beggars ~ in Moscow. 


Professor Edinburgh University, also visited 


Moscow comparatively recently, and in his Impressions of 
Soviet Russia, published in London in 1924, tells a very 
different story from Mr. Hilken’s Hie says: ‘ Poverty in 
Moscow is universal and dismal The enormous majority of 


the people are in rags. Misery and squalor obtrude them- 


selves everywhere. Obviously, the ruin of the upper classes 
has not brought wealth to the lower All classes have been 
brought down to the ime dead level of poverty * On the 


subject of beggary in Moscow, a German visitor and man of 
] £ 


science, Professor Erich Obst, of Hanover, writes as follows 
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in his Russische Skizzen, published in Berlin in 1925: ‘ Cer- 
tainly everything is not perfect in Soviet Russia. The endless 
horde of beggars seen in Moscow, which never lets one 
rest a moment, clearly proves that the Earthly Paradise is 
by no means to be looked for in Communistie Russia.”’"— I am, 


Sir, &e., Raven Ricuarpson. 
Edinburgh. 
THE OSTEOPATHS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraxvor.] 
Sin, Doctor Graham Little has referred to me in his recent 


inaccurate and ill-advised letter regarding osteopaths and their 
practice. The only part of this letter that I care to answer is 
his reference to my statement in the Times of November 2nd. 


Ilere is the statement 


, 1 if Dr. Graham Little is right in suggesting that the 
present m dieal curriculum probably too lone, obviouw ly tho 
prospective ost pathy student should not be compelled to wado 
through tl enth medical curriculum, plus one, or better, two 
alditional year opathic qualifications to a re 

nee. a 
Now read Dr. Graham Little’s quotation : 
hi roup are impatient of the ne itv of the teopathie 
rs lent wading throuch th tire mee al curriculum. 


Further con:ment is needless. 


, 


Osteopaths are not trying to dod In our 


effort to establish a creditable school of esteopathy in Great 


ve qualifications. 
Britain, we desire not to lessen the ordinary medical standards, 
but simply to alter them, in order to turn out men who can 
practise osteopathy, not only to the credit of this great branch 
of therapeutics, but also to the advantage of the public. 
Readers must realize that osteopathy is not taught in any 
medical school in Great Britain, and there is not one medical 
man in a hundred who has the first idea of this branch of 
therapy. I am sorry that Dr. Graham Little has stooped to 
make this an international discussion. 

For general information may I state that anatomy for vears 
has been more thoroughly taught in all osteopathic colleges, 
throughout the United States and Canada by 
statutory enactment, than probably in any medical school in 
the world? Surely we may take advantage of works by 
authorities like Gray, Cunningham, Quain, Spotholtz, &e. 
Osteopaths like Forbes, Laughlin, &¢c., at least have 
national reputations. It was Michael Lane who discovered 
the Alpha and Beta cells of the Pancreas 
made insulin possible. 


recognized 


Lane, 
which discovery 
if Dr. Graham Little were not so anxious to condemn without 


and that 
merits an important place in general therapeutics, Ie 


investigation, more prone to realize osteopathy 
would 
and 
incidentally accomplish something of real national importance. 
William Cooper and Wilfred Streeter, both fully qualified 
osteopaths, are quite capable of answering the attack made 
I am, Sir, &ce., 
E. T. Pnueizs, 
Vice-President, British Osteopathie Association ; 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
92 Newhall Slreet, Birming ham. 


serve his” fellow-practitioners much more creditably, 


against their statements. 


[To the Editor of the Srpvcers,ror.] 
Sin, I trust your desire to be fair will give 


years patients of mine 


For 
have gone to osteopaths, with my 


me space. 


knowledge, and, often, approval, so that I might judge what 
and without my till 
they told me afterwards ; all kinds of cases, and in 100 per 


the osteopaths eould do; knowledge 


cent. of them no good resulted, and much amazing ignorance 


wes shown. ‘The osteopaths failed simply, or ludicrously, 


or nearly disastrously, but never failed to extract the most 
exorbitant fees. Much could be said about this aspect of their 
work. ‘They showed complete ignorance of clinical medicine, 


but a guilible public cares not for that. They treated anything, 


and everything, all in one way. Diagnosis in the medical 
sense seemed unknown to them. Many of their successes 
are “ psychic.” and they deal largely with neurotic people. 
When successful (apparently they are, though not with my 
patients), T suspect, the personality of the man (often forceful 


and dominecring) is the factor, and not The 

little reeognized. If al 
we will give that credit 
wish. If 


pen, 


* osteopathy.” 
psychic aspects of cases are too 

practitioners take this to the leari, 
to the they 


property i 


osteopaths, if osteopath beeame 


, . ; . 
their footing would be 


qualificd medical 


secure, and their grievances vanish, though but few osteopaths 
would remain. I have written this from facts in my 
knowledge, and more than thirty years of practice. 1 
not who cures my patients, so long as they are 


own 
care 
eured. But 
I dislike the exploitation of the fears and ignorance of my 
patients, even if done from lack of knowledge.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. Lic 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO 
NATIONALIZATION 
[To the Editor of the Srecraronr.] 


LAND 


Sir. -With reference to the letter of Mr. C. F. Ryder. in vy ur 
last issue, I would point out that I do not advocate th 
turning of all labourers into smallholders. I used the word 
“suitable.” It is essential in any system of land purchase 
that the importance of smallholdings —the ** family farm ” 
—should be recognized ; that the number of existine small 
holders should be maintained; and that they should enjoy 
better economic conditions than at present Mores ! | 

nuniber of smallholdings must be increased gradually, where 
it is economically feasible. 

This is in no sense advocating that Eneland should 1] 
turned into a nation of smallholders like Beleium : foi 
nothing eould be more uneconomic or unwise. her ( 
areas of Eneland which are unsuitable for family farms and 
which are best cultivated by large farmers. At the same 
time our proportion of small farmers (268,000 out of a total of 


409.000) is not so large as it might be. 
a cradual extension. 


and there is room for 
Mr. Ryder attaches far greater importance to voiing 

than I do. 

would be created by the increased numbers of owners 

than votes. The fewer the owners of land, the 

politically speaking, to nationalize. 

chase 


pows i 
tionalization 
rather 


easier it is, 


My view is that a barrier against n: 


Any comprehensive pur- 


scheme worthy of the name must aim at providing 


facilities for all tenants (whatever the size of their holding) to 


purchase and become owners. 


Many international authorities hold that a highly organized 


agriculture is only possible under the system of occupying- 


ownership ; and my own experience and research confirms 


this view. It is difficult to devise successful eredit systems 
where occupying-tenancy is dominant and this also, I 
understand, applies to co-operation. From the economic, 
social and political aspects, therefore, T urge the necessity for 
a comprehensive system of land purchase — a system which has 
justified itself in every country, old or new, where it has been 
adopted. I am, Sir, &ce., 
Stoke Rov hford, Crrisro } Re 
THE SQUIRE AND HIS CRITICS 
| T'o the Ieditor of the Specratrol 

Str, Being considerably interested in agricultural land in 
East Anglia and Yorkshire I have read with eoncern vour 
review of a book ealled England's Gre and Pleasant Land 


and suggest that these partisan criticisms by an anonymous 
politician are, in regard to the owners and oceupiers of rural 
land, very wide of the mark. Unfortunately, neither farmers 
nor Jandlords are people with much inclination for, or adroit- 
ness in, self-defence, so any slander~ anonymous or otherwise 
—published against them stands a good chance of being 
believed. 

Chiefly as the result of enormous taxation, specially con- 
trived to secure his destruction, the hereditary landlord to-day 
—whom, in the absence of connexion by birth, I can afford to 


regard impartially—is in a most difficult position and one which 
was made all the worse by the fact that his class lost 
heavily by the War, both in purse and person, than any other 


in the country. 


more 


For in addition to the faults and virtues whieh 


he shares with his fellow-citizens he possesses the tradition of a 


somewhat superheated patriotism which give him that 
tinge of ** militarism “— so hateful to the Radical politician 
--which prompts him and his sons to lose no opportunity 
of getting knocked on the head five yards in front of their 
men whenever England is engaged in some quarrel in one of 


the four quarters of the globe. 
The Barony of Ribblesdale is extinct becaus¢ 
two sons died fighting, 


the lat peers 
War 
Afriea 


ot course, but it also has its special 


the 


Aris 


the one in the Great other, 


vears before, in some business in East Locracy 


has its special failings, 
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] iw 
MmmMpire 


virtues, and we may well remember tliat 
was built up in the days when aristocracy flourished, and 


then that it could be said of Eneland as it was said 


it wa 
of Rome: 
i pia irds f wid 
Ex} lom, knowledge, worth, 
Sh iors a v pric 
Who ress of the cart! 


*T have my fears for my own order,” wrote a Yorkshire 


‘squire 100 years ago, * the class of English country gentlemens 


a class W hich no foreign prince or poteniate has any con ‘eption 
of; its arms a wheatsheaf, its supporters a horse and a fox, 
These f 
* stately 


its moito *‘ Hospitality. ”’ ars are being fully justified 


7 
to-day, when so many of the homes of ‘Mngiand 


1 schools —homes 
Blenheim, Mal- 
Salamanca, 
Ypres, 


These young nen were 


are being converts into “ institutes’ or 
which have sent forth their sons to fight at 
1lill, Talavera. 
Sulaclava, the Marne 


plaquet, fontenoy, Bunker's 
Waterloo, Sobraon, 


but will send them forth no more. 


nkerman, 
often conceited and sometimes arrogant, but they helped to 
train, and were lead, the ploughboys 


and village lads who won our Indian Iimpire. 


forward to 


1 
auiwayvs 


But the meandcrings of a man full of years and sentiment 


are not appropriate cith to these days or to this scason and 
T must close only, Sir, if we choose to be ungrateful to a 


class which has always put England first let us not also be 
&e c. FF. 


1? ~ 
AYODER, 


unjust. —I am, 5S! 
Thurlow, Suffolk. 


|} " usation ) vhich Mr. Ryd I complain Ww not 
ours. They we made by the author of the book. —Iep. 
Spectator. | 

A SUNDIAL INSCRIPTION 
{7 1c headlit of the Spy rvaror] 

Sir.—I note that vou have awarded one of your prizes for 
a sundial inscription to Mrs. Brown for her poem. You say 
that the poem has about if x much of a seventeenth century 
cadence to be original May I inform you, if no one else 
has already done so, that the poem is neither seventeenth 
century nD is it original?) It was written by a cousin of 
my father’s, the late Canon Twells, the well-known hymn 
writer and author oft i/ en, cre the sun wa sel, among 


other hynoins quoted it is as follow 


When as a youth I thought and talked, 
Pin ked. 

When I became a full grown man, 
" ‘ 


When older ll I daily row, 
Time flew 
find in passing on, 


] 


O Christ, Wilt Thou have saved me ? 


thon 
Amen. 

published in IZymns and Other Stray Verses, 

M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.) 
Il. Tnvopore Mocrincer. 


The poem is 
by Ilenry ‘Twells, 
[ am, Sir, &e 
The Rectory, Goadby Marwood, 
Melton Mowbray. 
[We thank Mr. 
correspondents for this 
that inscriptions entered for our competition need 


other 
clear, 


Mogridge and one or two 
information. We made it 


Oo: course, 
not be original, and we are sure that many of our readers 
will be glad to have recalled to them Canon Twells’s remarkable 


verses, Ep. Spectator. | 


CROWDING AT THE ZOO 


for of the Specravror.| 


Sir Lately vou ha inserted several letters about the Zoo. 
\ vivid rem bray of my visit a vear ago is still marred 
by tl ul ( uncomfortable crowding wot of the 
inimal i A f days later L visited the 
Zoo at Anty rp { ( vd il »>wel \ t but 
wher ne w led by the simple expedi f 


i ; right. 
thought of trying Thousands 


I am, Sir. & No 


FROM LE’ 


“\ Man's Day on FEarre.’? Mr. Wittiam Prarr (4 
Hallswell I n. London, N.W. 11.) writes : 
“Your critic, in reviewing my book, A Man's Day on Earth, 
because I 


egotism : 
poems of 


accuses me of ‘almost unparalleled 


have frankly stated that a few representative 
mine should find their place in every anthology that claims 


to typify the poets of to-day. Let me take advantage of that 
he Spectator allows authors to reply 


fine tradition by which 
if they respect the bounds of courtesy. At the beginning of mv 
book are printed the opinions of eminent critics upon my work. 
Surely a perusal of these will prove to my critic that I have 
some right to claim that at any rate a few of my 


deserve the larger publicity which I ask for them! Unless of 


por mis 


course, he is going to be guilty of the egotism of supposing 
that the extremely favourable verdict of these critics is nullified 
Again. let us consider what goes to 


There will 


by his unfavourable one. 
make up the average anthology of modern poetry. 
be in it a few poems of first class, poems worthy of a long sur- 
There will be in it poems ol second Class 

some of third class ; and (may I whisper it 7) a few certainly 
of not more than fourth class. So that 
sition all that I suggest is that a few of these fourth-class poems 


survival. many 


as a practical propo- 


inay be dropped, while a few of the poems of a man whose 
n very high! 


substituted. Is 


work has be¢ praised by certain critics of reputa- 


tion may be this so much to ask? ” 


CHRISTMAS FUND FOR 
RELIEF CORPORATION 


41 
t 


“SPECTATOR 


POOR CLERGY 


THE 
THE 
Wi have 


received by us or sent direct 


to acknowled following further donations 


» the Poor Clergy Relief Corpora- 


tion (38 Tavistock Place. Tavistock Square, W.C.1). A Constant 
Reader, £5: F.D.V., £53: Mi Aitken. £3; Miss Humphreys, 
[Ss B. Elliot, Ksq.. £2 2s.; Mrs. M. Buston, £1. These, 


make a total of £242 5s. 
that during the 


month of December they distributed £1.397 in the following 


The Committee of the Corporation inform us 


Ways e795 to 49 clers en, £537 to 33 widows and orphan 


fund, besides £65 to three clergy- 


men from the Country Cl ry Fund, and 80 gifts of clothing. 


iders’ generosity and must now 


POETRY 


HOW INFINITE ARE THY WAYS 


I vuoucur the night without a sound was falling ; 
But standing still, 

No stem or leaf I stirred, 

And soon in the hedge 
A robin filled a whol 
An owl went hovering by, 

Hunting the spacious twilight with tremulous cry ; 
A cock, 
Shouted a loud good-night, 

Like a hearty fellow and bold ; 

A heifer lowed on the lone-tree hill, 
A lamb bleated out of the fold. 


a cricket chirred > 


silence with calling ; 


boasting his might, 


{1 had not known. were I not still, 
tlow infinite are Thy ways. 

{ wondered what Thy li! 
O Th 
Voice after voice. and ¢ ry \ 
So I stood wonderi: 

Until a child began t ime, 


Going late home, awed by t tthering haze ...e 


u unknown I nsits 
is Thine. 


But « » i WwW, 
a # Ww, 

P , 

£\lii a 


SLEAD, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


THB GREEK POINT OF VIEW 
[CopynigHr IN THE Unirep Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


The Greek Point of View. By Maurice Hutton. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. ) 

Tuts is a fascinating book. It gives a vivid and vet in essen- 
tials accurate description of the Greek outlook on Politics, on 
Morals, on Literature and on Language—on, that is, the 
general Conduct of Life. But, though there is an almost 
perfect sympathy of comprehension for the Greek point of 
view, and though the distinguished Professor of Greek in that 
home of sound learning, Toronto University, writes with a 
real affection for many of the great men of Greece, his sym- 
pathy of approbation is reserved whole-heartedly for the 
standpoint of those who speak the English tongue. His is 
the Anglo-Saxon view as regards the things that matter—the 
things without which human existence, if not, indeed, the 
whole universe, becomes a dreary, aimless jest, perpetrated, 
it would seem, by an unending automatic jester, some 
aimless, goalless impulse—if a thing without meaning, 
without hope, without end and without beginning can be 
called an impulse—something in regard to which the chief 
wonder is that it did not long ago cancel itself out and become 
a supreme and all-devouring nonentity. 

Professor Hutton begins his book by a brilliant analysis of 
the Greek City-State. By means of the amplest and most 
poignant references to Greek history and literature he shows us 
how the Greek State, which was always in essence a City- 
State, differcd from anything that has ever been known in 
modern times. Paris hay often claimed to be a City-State, 
but the claim has never been made good for any length of 
time. <A great deal of Dr. Hutton’s criticism and analysis of 
the Greek State appears to be anti-democratic, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is only so in name. It affords but another 
example of how urgent is the need for a more scientific defini- 
tion of what we mean when we talk about Democracy. If we 
mean by Democracy something which involves a claim to 
moral and individual equality, a claim that every unit in the 
State is of equal importance and value, then, of course, demo- 
cratic government is nonsense. If, however, it means, as it 
certainly does to me, that in the Jast resort the Will of the 
Majority must prevail in the choice of the administrators of 
the State and in the making of the laws—that, in fact, Demo- 
cracy means the Will of the Majority, and therefore the 
Sovereignty of the Majority—it can be shown to afford 
the most reasonable and therefore the best and most cffective 
basis for society. Ilere is the basis which least involves 
civic disruption. Under it a man must obey the Will of the 
Majority lawfully and jusily expressed, and must remain 
obedient thereto till the minority can convert itself into a 


majority through the process, not of physical force, but of 


persuasion, 

But, though this political chapter is very interesting, 
still more interesting are the two chapters entitled respect- 
ively “ Virtue is Knowledge” and ‘“ Virtue and = Art.” 
In the first of these we find the crux of the whole matter. 
We see also the tremendous superficial strength of the Greek 
point of view, and also the weakness and narrowness which 
belonged to it because of its rigid rejection of the mystical 
element. There are two proofs of the proposition that man 
is under bond to practise virtue. One is the intuitive proof, 
that of the Inner Light, the indwelling sense of duty and of 
the difference between right and wrong. The other is the 
expediency proof, The first may be said to be founded on 
the belief that the essential things in regard to human exist- 
ence are unknown and unknowable, or, at any rate, are 
unknowable to man with his present powers of observation 

with his present powers, that is, of collecting information 
by the use of his senses. Ife gathers certain data by his 
senses, but while gathering them he knows. or, at any rate, 
feels, that there are vast numbers of vs and ys entirely outside 
his observation. That this is so is shown by the fact that 
through the media of science man is gradually extending his 
And who knows whut is to come ? 


powers of observation, 


In any case when those busy helpers and servers, the senses, 
have brought in their reports man can get busy upon them 
with his cunning little instrument of the syllogism, remember. 
ing always, however, that there must be an If before eyery 
If it can really be proved that such 
and such a thing exists, and again, if it is of a particular nature, 
then certain inferences may be drawn. But 
the tragedy of the performance—unless the premises are 
really correct, the splendid accuracy of the littl 
instrument must turn the logic game into something analogous 


one of its operations. 
and here comes 
logical 


to shooting steadily and perfectly with a rifle which has been 
accurately sighted for two thousand yards though the terget 
is only five hundred yards off. It is the dreadful doubt 
whether the sights of logic have been really 
adjusted that makes the attempt to found the practising of 
Virtue on a technical operation so ephemeral and so dangerous, 


‘ ~wratel 
ai urs tCiVv 


In a word, if we trust only to observations and reason, we 
are assuming as permanent and cternal premises which are 
only too likely to turn out to be local and temporary. Thus, 
we come back to the mystical element in spite of ourselves, 
and are obliged to be content with saying, in the greatest 
and most important actions in life, that we are doing our 
duty, that is, depending upon something outside the functions 
of mere reason. Reason, no doubt, is a noble thing, but no 
man can be sure that it always stands on a firm foundation, 
For how long did man think the Laws of Gravity were absolute, 
and therefore that the inferences built. upon them were also 
absolute ? Yet only a year or two ago we discovered them 
to be but relative. 

The curious thing about the Greeks was that, though speak- 
ing generally, they believed that if you got reports from your 
senses reason would do the rest and provide you with sound 
moral principles ; their best philosophers, best poets and 
best men of science had the intuitive feeling that there was 
something beyond all this, and something which made the 
Religion of Reason, though it seemed so strong, 
Socrates was the chicf 


fundamenialls 
uncertain —a cardboard fortress. 
exponent of this intuitive correction of the Religion by Reason 


through inspiration and of philosophic doubts as to premises 
of mortality and of the conduct of life. Tle showed an inborne 


sense of relativity. On this point Professor Hut! 
with wonderful poignancy :-— 


on speaks 


‘If a man must be governed by wid 





the understanding of the lower things of life, for the highest thing 
pass understanding; of peace (true peace), ¢ ighteousness, of 
wisdom, a man has a suspicion, a vision, a glear i ination 
(as Plato savs, Rep., VIi., 505e), but not yet comprehension ; 
‘through a glass darkly,’ he sees. if at all, And therefore tl} 
demand that life b based upon low », reasoh L «x rif hension 
mey itably sinks into a basing of life on that comiu ! rie rely 
‘which is intolerable without metaphy ies’: on that horse-sense 
which is only one degree, | apprehend, removed fron kass-sense ; 
and on materialism : hence Greek intellectualism ! t9 nd ina 
commonplace and rather sordid Posttivicin and Utilitarianism ; 
even as English intellectuals like Grote and Mill fought desperately 
for Utilitarianism ; and only sueceeded, like Eudos in Arist 
day, in prompting other men to say that the apostles seemed much 
finer than their creed (Aristotle, Ethics, X., 2, | 

**So in Plato's Republic (X., GU4e, d) the wise man in the face of 
misfortune presetves his ¢ omposure, does not giv Wa t emotion, 
arranges his conduct to cut his losses aud make the best of the 
fraginents that remain: the passage igegests the banalities of 
William Godwin. * Calculation,’ says Plato, ° the mainspring 
of his action.’ The ‘ wisdom,’ which in a Christ if anv m TT 
be a Christian—would be a synonym either of resignation or fort 
tude, appears to wear t! * poorer garb of « Mmnion sense nd prudene . 
because prudence to a Greek almost of necessity stands at the heact 
of the virtues, being another name for titelligen al intellect 
the element of the will is lost to view ; this is tl ontinua! refrain 
of Sophocles’ Antigone (lines 1050, 12346, 15523.) 


1 


Tn a word, Socrates was the greatest of all the Greeks because 
he was non-Hellenic in his final message to the world. Similarly 
Aristotle (though in him, even, there were symptoms of a 
mystic doubt) was a much lesser man than Socrates, because 
he dared not give the anti-rationalistic element in him the 
rein, For Aristotle the writing of the Apology and the almost 
gay willingness to be Mysticism’s first martyr would have been 
impossible. 

In the last resort. Socrates died and gained immortal fame 
because, like the Quakers, he would far rather dic than deny 
the Inner Light, or, as he called it, his Daimon. 

But I am only skimming the cream of Dr. Hutton’s book. 
In the book, as a whoie, are to be found the most fascinating 
amplifications of my ~ abstracts and brief chronicles.” 

J. Sr. LOE Srracuey, 
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CHRISTMAS COMPETITIONS 


The Editoi offers lwo prizes of 
1. Fora new Tale for Children in not mor 


£5 ea h: 

than six hundred 
words of prose or sixty lines of verse 
i 


Biography for Beginners after the estab- 


Z. For @ 
lished model, 
The original elaaaioal 
Beginners * Mr. 
published with illustrations by Mr. G. K. Chesterton in a 
volume of that title (TI. Werner Lanuric. 6s. net). The 
combines the virtues of order and liberty, being very rigorous 


neue 


and examples of siography for 


are by Edmund Clerihew Bentley, and are 


form 
jin rhyme sequence and number of lines, and very free in rhythm 
and length of lines. For 


gotten the genre we will quote a couple of examples from Mr. 
Benth v's work. 


those of our readers who have for- 


" ARDO. 
Che intrepid Ricardo 

With characteristic bravado, 

AJluded openly to rent 
Wherever he went. 





Another example---with rather less biography in it-—is the 
following :— 
Jan Van Evcx. 
e Van Eyck 
n, and not Mike. 


ot this curious mistake 


The young 
Was thrist 
Che.thought 
Often kept him awake, 





The “ Tales for Children * may be of any kind - fairy tales, 
fables, or ordinary narratives ; 
children of any age from infancy to fourteen or fifteen years, 
We are leaving the competitions open well into the New Year, 
and hope that they will add to the joy and interest of the 
time before 


and they may be designed for 


holiday season. Entries may be sent in at any 
the closing date. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
] All entries must be received on or before Friday, Jan. 22nd. 
» Competitors may s id in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be found 





on page 28 of this issu 

3. ‘The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must he written clearly at the foot of his munuscript. 

4. ‘The Editor cannot return any inanuscr submitted: for the 
competition, nor can he enter into ¢ orrespondence with competitors. 

i The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competit P e 
13 York Street; Covent Carden, London, W.C. 2 


THE MEDIEVAL VILLAGE 


bridge Univer. 


The Medieval Village. By G. G. Coulton. Cam 
sity Press. 25s, net 

tinted view who, after a reading of 
still keep 
concerning the 


His must indeed be 
Mr. Coulton’s latest 
notions he 


a rosy 


book, can some hold on any 


Medieval 
supply such a 


may 


romantic possess 


village. t have tried,” says Mr. Coulton, ** to 
factual conspectus as may serve for a stepping-stone to higher 
imaginative planes.’ ‘Fo that cnd, then, he has spread his 
net over the whole of Europe and brought in a load of evidence 
that is overwhelming. He claims but to be preparing the way 
for future 
Medieval 


Mr. Coulton was i 


all future students of the 
debt but 


dant. and his new work has a most 


scholars : and certainly 


village will be continually in his 
vera pe 
jively appeal for the amateur as well. Resides, it helds up no 
dim mirror to our own times. 

All things considered, Mr. Coulton i 


nf. common to the 


of opinion that there 
Medieval 


vears ago ; 


is, roughly speaking, 90 per c 
peasant and the English village labourer of eighty 
* but, adds, ** the 10 per 


weighs modern 


cent. of difference 


ilow 


he significantly 


decidedly in favour of times.” 
that 
enumeration of a few of the facts Mr, 
Medieval life. The 


actual possession of his lord as 


very 


weighty, in fact, is 10 per cent. of dilferenee, may be 


gauged perhaps the 
studte > of 


Coulton advances from his 


serf was almost as much the 


any head of beast: in 1252 a lady sold “* the whole of Guiot 
the Tanner, and a half share of the children of the said Guiot.”’ 
“he ought not to know 


demanded of him to- 


One lawvyer-definition of a serl ran: 
work might be 


morrow, and is always liable to uncertain duties, and may be 


in the evening what 


tallaged at the will of his lord, and must give blood-money 


for leave to give his daughter in marriage.’ The serfs only 


ron  t 


appeal to justice was in the hands of those whose interest it 


was to withhold justice from him. te could be beaten; and 
one twelfth-century monastic document states that the rod 
shall be “San ell and a quarter long, and as thick as the spit 


rousted.”’ \ serf 
his lord’s mill, into whatever disr 


whereon meat is corn must be ground in 
* it had fallen: 


and if he 


pati for which 


privilege the serf had, of course. to pa dared to 


set upa hand-mill of his own he was heavily fired. One of the 


cruellest exactions with which the rf had to contend was the 


heriot : ** when a serf died, lord of the manor could claim 
the best beast, while the rector took his second best.” The 


first exaction was a survival of the custom: whereby the over- 


lord, to whom military service w owed, supplied the neces- 
reverted to their 


different 


sary weapons which, at the death of the serf, 
The se based on fa 
| that a peasant 
Church of tithe that, 


in claiming compensation.” 


original owner. laim was 
grounds: “It was held to b 
had lived without havine defrauded the 
at his death. the Church felt secur 
Blow cruel this 


realized that on that one beast the 


ond 


so improbable 


enforcement will be clear when it is 


future livelihood 


widow's 


must depend. It is no wonder that, as Michelet said, * the 
Medieval peasant would have burst, but for his hope in the 
Devil.” For indeed it mu have seemed to him, shut 


1 


within his smoky hovel, that ** God and His Saints slept.” 


That it was due to the peasant 


the Church, that he at last won to 


s own initiative, and not to 


sume semblance of freedom, 


Is not the Jeast of Mr Coulton’s vivorous contentions. It was 
not St. Thomas Aquinas, but the heretic John Wyclif, who 
pointed out that there was no justification for slavery whilst 
it was a certain Waldensian who first proclaimed that 
* it is an unheard-of injustice that there are men who can say 
to their fellow-men: * Thou art my chattel.’ The village 


was founded on thx own initiative ; whilst, as late 
as 1500, the abbots 


The records of the 


peasant’ 

were still eat offenders by enclosure. 
of Lorsch show that, even in 1423, 
hall be taken and bound in 
j there shall 
and he shall be 
Mr. Coulton 
is hardly trace of 
monks’ part after 1300. How 
abbot’s rights IS illustrated 


monks 


forests, hi 


if anyone fired thei: 
a tub, and set upon a fire made 4f a Joad of wood : 


} r 


nine feet from the fire 


he be set, barefoote: 
left to 


cak ulates 


sit there until the soles fail from his feet.” 


that, in dingland, there any 
serious manual labour on tly 
outrageous to humanity were th 
by the 


possession of the 


Seneschal of Bigorre who, having taken 


Pierre, ‘** pulled down the 


action of the 


abe of St. 


gallows which the abbot had had from time immemorial, set 
up new gallows in their place, and hanged a certain man 
forthwith on the said gallows in order to vindicate his pos- 
session thereof.’ As for the often quoted “ beauty and 
cflicacy of almsgiving under the pre-Reformation regime, and 


breach with Rome,’’ 
Ehrard 


ided food from the 


the losses entailed upon ti po 1 bh t hye 


Mr. Coulton’s evidence is all against it shows, for 


nuns of St. Clare demat 


instance, how th 








WHY SHELL? 


If the only thing tha! mattered al petrol were 
miles pel 
speed, il would be ea 
different spirits by their content of the one 
particular hydro such per- , 
formance. But as « qualities are essential, 
the advantage of SHELL spirit, in which the 
hydrocarbon 
apparent. 


Y Staring, oO) 


I : 
gallon, OF Ca power ana 


y io gauge the quality of 


arbon governing 


becomes 


. -— ea , 
SHELL on th pump St90c, and ! Shell certi- ‘ 
ficale, are vour guaran that you are gelling 


Shell, UNMIXED with any oth brand o) grade. 


LL 


THE WELL-BALANCED PETROL 


*SELL-MEX LID ‘ RNER, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
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town-council (of Bourg-en-Bresse) and pleaded that the 
plague prevented them from begging as usual through the 
town. ‘The Dissolution of the monasteries was, materially, a 
blessing: and, spiritually, according to Mr. Coulton’s view, 
* the peasant mind, as a whole, was never really stirred to its 
depths by the Church.” 

Let it not be supposed, from what we have said, that Mr. 
Coulton’s book is therefore disproportionately gloomy. In 
aiming at a new perspective of Medieval village life, he has 
not forgotten that the serf was, after all, one in whom “ we 
shall find the child's April moods of sunshine and shower; a 
nature sometimes hidebound and _ selfish and narrow to the 
last degree, and sometimes generously impulsive ; with the 
ehild’s pathetic trust at one moment, and unreasonable dis- 
trust at another; and, above all, with a child's fear of the 
dark.” 
Chaucer's Plowman too. 


If he was sometimes a Caliban, he was sometimes 


OPIUM 


Opium. By John Palmer Cavit. 
9s. Gd.) 


(Kegan Paul and Routledge. 
Tus is a good book. It is a relicf to read an American 
account of the opium question which is fair and impartial, 
and does not ignore the practical difliculties which confront 
other nations. 

Not that Lagree with everything Mr. Gavit says ; he indulges, 
however. only once or twice in special pleading, as when 
he accepts the official figures of the revenue received from 
opium in British Crown Colonies because they are large, 
and doubts the figures furnished by the Government of 
India because they are small. But on the whole he doles out 
his blame quite indifferently to Europe, the British Hmpire 
and the United States of America. He is tender to China 
and the East generally all anti-opium partisans have a 
predeliction in favour of China: for she did suppress the 
cultivation of the poppy at one time, even if she cut off her 
subjects’ heads in the process, and that is more than anyone 
else has suceeceded in doing. The sins of the tempted are 
more lightly treated than the sins of the tempters, and with 
this attitude I have great sympathy. After the flood of 
ignorant abuse and windy asseveration of high ideals as an 
excuse for contempt with which we have been regaled from 
America, it is grateful to read a dispassionate effort that is 
realiy informed. 

Blame is easier to accept when it is deserved: to writhe 
patiently under every form of misrepresentation is more difli- 
cult. Mr. Gavit, whatever he may think about the past and the 
* black vears ” 
admit that some of the Far Eastern Powers, and perhaps 
specially Great Britain, are sincere in their desire to suppress 


roughly those between 1840 and 1890——does 


completely the smoking of opium, and are not actuated solely 
by sordid financial motives. 

Mr. Gavit has faced the possibility that the American 
remedy of entire suppression of poppy cultivation except 
for medicinal and scientific purposes may not be practicable 
in the present condition of affairs. 
concede that there may be some weight in the contention, 
continually put forward by British oflicials in the Far East, 
that an attempt to prohibit all import of opium would result 
‘in such extended smuggling that the second state of these 
Colonies would be worse than the first. The complete pro- 
hibition of any vicious habit by legislation is no easy matter, 
as the United States of America know well, and in the Far 
Bast the Powers are dealing with a deep rooted custom 
which in one of its forms, namely, that of eating, and in 
moderation, is not much more harmful than other undesirable 
tastes of mankind. This is not to say that no effort should 
be made to suppress and cradicate if. As far as India is 
concerned the control is already very stringent, and if it 
be true that a strong feeling against the abuse of opium is 
growing up among the people themselves the power lies in 
May I say in passing that Mr. Gavit makes 
a strong appeal when he talks of the vulnerability of opium 
takers by cholera and other epidemies, and the bearing of 
this fact, if it be a fact, on the Western nations in their 
fight against epidemics of all kinds ? 

When Mr. Gavit deals with the question of th export 
of opium he has some hard things to sav, though net in my 
own opinion too hard, The Indian Government has strictly 


Iie is even ready to 


their own hands. 


kept to its undertaking not to permit export to any country 


beyond the amount asked for as necessary. It is obviously 
diflicult to question that amount if the request is made by 
But the case should 
be different between members of the British Empire. I¢ 
is an undeniable fact that some of our Crown Colonies derive 


the Government of another country. 


a great part of their revenue from the trade in opium—ip 
one case as much as 45 per cent. Whatever truth there may 
be in the statement—and I concede there is a great deal— 
that the limit beyond which restriction would do more harm 
than good may have been reached, it is yet a very uncom. 
fortable and disturbing fact that some of our Crown Colonies 
derive a great part of their revenue from the degradation 
of their Chinese population. If it be true that further restric. 
tion is impossible, then at least the Colonial Governments 
should free themselves from any slur by using the revenue 
so obtained in fighting the habit, by the various methods 
which are costly and need individual work. As things are 
now, the British Empire is continually under suspicion of 
having a sinister motive of gain behind all its protests against 
drastic action. It is easy to say “ ignore suspicion, pay no 
attention to slander,” but even if there were no such thing 
in the world as misrepresentation, the actual facts are not 
worthy of a great Imperial Administration. 

too much of human nature and of officials to expect them, 
Vigilantly and 


gradually extiaguish a trade which brings in a great revenue ? 


Is it not asking 


for altruistic motives only, to suppress 


There is not space here to go into details—I only allude 


to this question because it is the weakest place in our defence 
of policy. Mr. Gavit gibes delicately at the Far East Powers 


of whose Home Governments he says, none would tax 
themselves by so much as a farthing, an escude, or a rei, to 
make up a loss in Colonial revenue.” It is difficult to do 
everything at once; England at any rate must at present 
pay her debts and is risking her future to do so. 

The fight against the derivatives of opium and the coca 
leaf, that is against habit-forming drugs, is the most formidable 


part of the struggle. Iere at any rate Great Britain has 


been largely successful in suppressing the illicit manufacture 
and traflic in these minute but demonincal engin if destruc- 
tion. But all the nations are involved and all must unite 


to combat the danger. If the Kast eave the West the poppy, 
the West has given the East the deadly hypodermic needle, 
and this form of the opium vice has spread like wild-fire 
ali over the East and in the United States. Mr. Gavit has 
something to say about the attitude of the American delegation 
at the Scecond Geneva Conference, but I do not intend to go 
into the embittered controversy about the First and Second 
Conferences.* 

The logical position of the Americans who urge suppression 


of the raw material is unassailable ; the whole question is 


can it be done? The policy of the other group of fighters 
is to attack the manufacture of and traflic in derivatives 
and suppress them. Mr. Gavit holds the balance between 
these two views impartially. He may advocate the attack 
on derivatives as the least good of two courses, but he dislikes 
the idea of the American Achilles sulking in his tent and 
accusing the whole world of criminal intention because they 
will not adopt his own plan of campaign. 

It is, however, disappointing to many in Great Britain 
that no definite undertaking was given by their Government 
to begin the gradual suppression of opium smoking in a certain 











* The reason Sir Michael Delavigne, and L w hun, stood out 
for two conferences, the first to be composed of those Vowers 
in whose dominions the poppy is cultivated, w the very simple 
one that minute regulations and restrictions are diff lt to fram 
and certainly could hardly be planned by Pow who have no 
experience of the problem. To impose regu is Iramed by 
those who have no practical experience upon ! who hav 
does not tend to good administration. The Sec | Conference 
at the instance of the American Delegation w thrown open to 
the whole world because the manufacture of d is both easy 
and very lucrative, and it was recognized that i ippl ion 
of manufacture in one cou ifry would In Ui lead to 
fresh manufacture in other countri Murtt e world 
population and not a section of it inth Ise ¢ n habit 
suffers from the danger of drug-add mn. Pj truggle over 
the Far Easiern problem would not have | tched even it 
the two part of the ubject had been = t} \ y vished, 
treated as one. It is not possible J qu to 
impose rules and regulations which are not agreed t to say nothing 
of th nnoyan of a number of Sta with no experier ois 
lating for other States which alone hay » grapple with the problem, 
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I personally do not hold that 


made. 


number of years, alihough 
no advance in this direction was 
a Central Board is also a great step 
All the 


nt and efliciency. 


The appointment oi 
it functions properly. 


forward when and if 
should work for its establish 
senuinely interested in this intricate subject I can heartily 
recomnn nd Mr. Gavit’s book for a clear, 

the dangers ahead, and the 


nations 
To anyone 
im- 


just, and yet 


passioned statement of difliculties 
and controversies involved. 
LYTYVELTON. 


Epiriu 





The Diplomatic Relations of ¢ it Britain and the United 
States. By R. B. M vard Arnold. 16s. net.) 

TT is a pl it st t ead. It is the story of how for 
over a century the two great English-speaking nations have 
settled the differe: ; between them not merely peaceably and 
without reeouw { t in spirit { the on test cood 
fellowship and Differen enough there have 
been: that was inevital 1 the mere circumstances of the 
birth of the United Stat from the continuous contact of the 
two peoples on th North American continent, from the 

( t Britain in a world in which 


dominating position of 


the young Republic wi » strenuously thrusting into pro- 


minen And there have been hotheads and mal- 
contents enough to exacerbate ill-fecling whenever opportunity 
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humo 
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might be-—that a spirit of friendly accommoda- 
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fhe British negotiators have always known that in secking | 
friendship with America they had their people behind them. 
In the United States there was never a time when a large and | 
clamorous section of the Pp p tlation was not active ly Anglo- 
phobe, and ever since the days of Washington it has taken 
some courage in an American publie man to proclaim a desire 
to be on good terms with England. British statesmen, how- 
ever, have in general beci y extraordinarily niece towards the 
representatiy of the United States, so personally cordial, 
and so willing to make all possible concessions, that the path | 
of the American negot rs has been as smooth as possible, 
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British Minister, Pakenham, and to President Polk and James 
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Re MAKES ALL ENGINES SMOOTHER. 


WEIGHED 
ON THE BALANCE 
OF GOOD JUDGMENT. 


When the various points are studied 
relative to, and arising out of carburet- 
tion, and such points, for and against, 
the various types of carburetters are 
balance of good judg- 
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Simplicity itself / 


Plant” sounds a big undertaking involving 
This is no longer the case with a well- 
designed modern set, using a reliable 
engine. To-day we are able to pro- 
duce Lighting Plants that not only 
need no skilled attention, but at an 
extremely reasonable price in addition. 


“Your own Electric Lighting 
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“The people that sat in 
darkness saw great light.” 


A spirit of despair rests upon many thousands of our fellow. 
countrymen who live in the crowded rooms and _ tenements 
of our great cities. They have little material comfort and, 
not infrequently, are ignorant of the life to come. Large 
numbers are unemployed, and little hope is held out to them 
of relief in the near future. 


The help and sympathy of Christian workers can bring them 


true consolation. 


When wise men of old sought the Messiah they 
rejoiced because the Star was guiding them to 


the Saviour of the World. 
To-day God uses 





men and women to guide others to the Light 


of Life. Will you help the C.P.A.S. to increase the number 
of Christian messengers in the large poor parishes of the 
homeland ? 


donations 


| Subscriptions and 


| Secre laries, 


‘Church 
‘Pastoral-Aid 
Society, 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, 


gratefully received by the 


London, E.C. 4. 








T.B.C. effected in 1856 an assurance with the 
“Old Equitable” for £250 payable at his 
death, which occurred in 1924 at the age of 
90. The Society paid £1,124:7s., while the 
total premiums paid were only £385. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 





No Commission 
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LIBERTY & CO.’S VEARLY SALE 


Begins on Monday next. 


CRETONNES. 


Usual Price 2/6, Sale Price 1/3 a yard. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 1, 
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was unbounded. John Hay testified again and again to the 
cordiality of the English attitude towards him and his country 
* The state of feeling here is the best I have ever known,” he 
writes. And again, in connexion with the Spanish-American 
War: “If we wanted it—which, of course, we do not—we 
could have the practical assistance of the British Navy.” 
Between two high-spirited and expanding peoples whose 
jnterests touch at so many points, effervescences of pique and 
jealousy must inevitably occur ; but history has nothing to 
show comparable with the spirit of obstinate and fundamental 
friendliness which has guided the diplomatic relations of the 
two countries for so long. It was unfortunate that the plans for 
celebrating the Century of Peace since the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent on Christmas Eve of 1814 were frustrated by 
untoward circumstances. We were otherwise occupied (as 
also was Ghent itself) in December, 1914. 
decade has slipped away. The bonds between the English- 
speaking peoples seem closer than ever, and so long as the 


Since then another 


same spirit of tolerance and friendly accommodation governs 
the diplomacy of the two countries the likelihood of any serious 
friction appears remote. 

Professor Mowat has written a useful book, the usefulness 
of which would haye been much enhanced by an adequate 
Index. 


ASPECTS OF ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 

Anglo-Catholicism. By Sheila 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Anglo-Catholic Revival. By 8. L. Ollard, M.A. (A. R. 
Mowbray and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Kaye-Smith. (Chapman and 


Ir is the prescriptive right of the English novelist to deal in 
theology, and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has availed herself of 
the privilege. The trend of her thought was already apparent 
in her fiction, but she has quitted fiction in the volume before us 
and gives us a sketch of Anglo-Catholicism, its past history, 
its present vantage-ground in the Church, and its hopes for 
the future. To begin with, we are glad that, like the Dean of 
St. Paul's, she dislikes the term itself, which she condemns for 
its illogicality. However, it must ‘‘ do as a label.”? The histo- 
tical section, about a third of the book, glides lightly, and in 
lively style enough, over issues which stiil occupy the attention 
of serious controversialists. We do not think Miss Kaye- 
Smith understands the Medieval mind ; we see serious excep- 
tions to her theory that distance from Rome determined the 
lefections from the Papacy at the Reformation—for what 
about Spain, Ireland, the Austrian Netherlands, and South 
America ?—and, though to say that Calvinism was “ the 
Modernism of the sixteenth century’ sounds clever, the 
Compare Calvinism with Arianism, 
Both, at least, were popular 
religious movements ; The tie of 
the English Church with Continental Catholicism, and the 


tleverness rings hollow. 
and the comparison might hold. 
Modernism is not popular. 


general facility of intercourse in medieval times, are both 
under-valued. There was much more intercourse then than 
now. Miss Kaye-Smith should study Maitland, as a counter- 
poise to her historical prepossessions, and she should certainly 
avoid such ingenuous carelessness as is displayed in the 
statement with regard to the Lincoln Trial in 1888 that 
‘about the same time Dr. Edward White Benson was pro- 
moted to the See of Canterbury.” Dr. Benson had been 
Archbishop for five years, himself acted as presiding Judge in 
the action, after, in the face of great opposition, reconstituting 
his Archiepiscopal Court for the purpose, and, to crown all, 
prevailed on the Privy Council to uphold his Judgment. 

The bulk of the book is much better than a slip of this kind 
would lead us to anticipate. It is something to know what 
Anglo-Catholies are working for, and what their expectations 
may be. The Enabling Act, the Church Assembly, the Life and 
Liberty Movement, and the attitude of Anglo-Catholics—not a 
very favourable one—towards all three and towards Prayer 
Book Revision are defined. There is a good note on the undue 
stress in the present Prayer Book on the bare Words of 
Institution themselves, and the implied objection might very 
well be extended to the Anglo-Catholic idea of the Apostolical 
That, too, is mechanical compared with the 
doctrines of Rome and of the East. Miss Kaye-Smith uses the 
term ‘“‘the Mass” with rather irritating frequency. The 
English people, as a whole, will never stand it ; and it is just 
as well to remember that to say or hear Mass was a penal 


Succession. 


matter for two hundred years after the Reformation ; Nicholas 
Ferrar himself gravely debated whether, if he ever found out 
that, by some chance, Mass had been said in a room of his house, 
he could afford to have that room pulled down. Anglo- 
Catholicism is inclined to push on too fast. It has achieved, 
by real courage and devotion, toleration for much dubious 
history and precarious doctrine in a Church whose comprchen- 
siveness is at once its reproach and its hope it has not the 
remotest chance of capturing the citadel of the national 
religious life. 

Canon Ollard’s Lectures, delivered in All Saints, Margaret 
Street, do not fulfil the expectation roused by Prebendary 
Mackay’s cnthusiastic Preface. We are fully aware of the 
difficulties which beset a lecturer's path. He must select, 
But in 


this book far too much emphasis is laid on the febrile, unequal, 


emphasize, omit ; and the last is a most onerous task. 


and in some ways repellent character of Hurrell Froude, and on 
the work of Neale, who, great Church historian and hymn- 
translator though he was, reintroduced that forced allegorism 
of the Scriptures which is only the clever decoration of a gaudy 
Christian nursery. If a great Archbisho; Laud, suffered on 
the scaffold for his fidelity to the Church, so—teste the 1662 
canonization—did his King likewise, yet there is no reference to 
the tragedy of Whitehall. Nor is any account given of the 
remarkable revival of Church life in Anne’s reign. We believe 
the darkness of Hanoverian days to be overdrawn: Johnson 
was not alone in his Good Friday observance, and we find 
fast-days prescribed and observed in quite out-of-the-way 
districts during the eighteenth century. Liddon’s name 
appears twice, by way of mention, but not as the great preacher 
for righteousness he was; his pet aversion, the constructive 
ecclesiastical statesman, Benson, who at Truro and as 
Primate wrought more for the Catholic cause than Catholics 
are cver willing to acknowledge, never appears at all, nor, 
most wonderful omission, does the venerated name of Lord 
Halifax. That these lectures have merit goes without saying, 
but they are restless in style, indulge in repetitions, and lack 
proportion. 


FLYING NORTHWARD 


My Polar Flight. By Roald Amundsen. 45 Illustrations, 
Two charts. (Hutchinson. 21s. net.) 
Tus account by Captain Amundsen of his attempt with five 
companions to cross, by air, the Arctic Circle, employs our 
imagination, for it is more rousing than a Viking saga ; to the 
loneliness of northern sea and white berg is added that of air 
disturbed by man for the first time. We recapture the excite- 
ment of those far-off days when the Brothers Wright, by aid of 
pylon and gradient, rose in their biplane, and when Bleriot 
crossed the Channel. In a civilized land with its network of 
communications, the aeroplane still remains an accessory, a 
speedier means of transport for those who are in a foolish 
hurry ; but in those desolate regions, north or south, where 
man has had to fight his way by painful inches, with only the 
aid of dog and sledge, slowly crossing or circumventing the 
icy ranges and delayed by ever changing ice-floes, the advan- 


tages of mechanical flight are obviously incomparable. Only 
an actual explorer ean realize that change to the full. Stern 


Nature and the transitional state of the aeroplane rendered 
the attempt of Amundsen a hazardous and heroic experiment, 
Two machines of the Dornier-Wall type with fore and aft pro- 
pellers, and flying boats of durable aluminium were used, 
having been conveyed by ship in gigantic cases to King’s Bay, 
Spitzbergen. The start of No. 25 from the frozen fjord, 
quickly followed by the companion machine, No. 26, is 
strangely exciting. Over sea and icy reaches, the prior 
machine flew steadily for a day and a half, until 88° 30’ N. Lat. 
was reached. There a forced landing was imperative and 
the machine came to a stop in a narrow ice fissure. The feat 
of getting the machine out of the crevice, which threatened 
at any moment to close and crush the frail mechanical bird 
was Homeric. ‘Tons of ice had to be dug away and a suitable 
stretch from which the aeroplane might rise had to be prepared. 
The magnitude of the task may be judged from the fact that 
it took the six men from the 22nd of May to the 15th of June, 
hampered by weather and an alarming decrease of food 
supplies, to accomplish it all that period during which 
Europe and America anxiously awaited tidings of the missing 


expedition. Much of the problem of Arctic flight, owing to 
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the present limitation of the acroplanc, deals with the diffi- 
culty of finding a landing place, for the water-lanes and ice- 
surfaces are deceptive in appearance and obviously the 
slightest miscalculation means disaster. Valuable meteoro- 
logical observations were taken, and Captain Amundsen agrees 
with Peary’s opinion that no land exists in the northern 
sector of the Arctic Ocean. Mr. Lincoin Elisworth, the American 
who accompanied the explorers and by whose financial aid the 
expedition was, in fact, made possible, contributes, in an in- 
teresting chapter, his impressions of the great flight. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN PALESTINE. By 
R. A. S. Macalister. (Religious Tract Society. Ilvs. 6d. net.) 


Prorvessorn MAacanisrer’s review of modern research in 
Palestine is a most admirable work. Tis own prolonged ex- 
ploration of Gezer before the War and his recent discovery 
of David's fortress on Ophel outside Jerusalem attest his 
expert knowledge. He shows great literary skill, too, in 
selecting from a mass of material the salient facts which show 
how excavation has illustrated the topography and the poiitical 
cultural and religious history of the tfoly Land. Tlie 
logist in Palestine cannot hope for rich finds but ** must be 
content to turn over, month after month, the sordid relics ofa 
sordid people.” But the common things, rightly interpreted, 
enable ihe author to reconstruct the past. The fragments of 


archaco- 


early pottery, for example, show that under the Hebrew kings 
there was a low state of general culture—Jower perhaps than 
before the Israclite invasion. At Gezer and elsewhere there 
is evidence that human sacrifices prevailed. The outpourings 
of the Ifebrew prophets seem more majestic than ever when 
we realize the condition of society in their day, since “* the 
pre-exilie Tlebrews, as a body, were hardly other than 
pagan.’ Professor Macalister deals humorously with the 
many grotesque identifications of Biblical rites which the 
tourist is invited to accept. Tis own compact account of 
ancient Jerusalem is clear and interesting and is well illustrated 
with photographs and plans. 


CAMPAIGNERS GRAVE AND GAY. By Licut.-Col. L. H. 

Thornton. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuise studies of four soldiers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries — namely, Marshal Maurice de Saxc, Major-General 
Sir Robert Rolls Gillespie, Lord Peterborough, and Major- 
General James Wolfe— are selected from a number of * after 
dinner ~ lectures delivered by the author at Cambridge in his 
réle of Director of Military Studies in the University. Col. 
Thornton's main purpose was to interest his hearers in military 
history ; but, owing to the fact that his audience came to him 
* after a long and busy day,” he realized that some biographi- 
eal material of the lighter sort must be introduced, lest 
** sounds peculiar to slumber ” should assert themselves. We 
do not imagine that the author had any difficulty in keeping 
sleep at bay. He has a naturally light and * human” touch ; 
and his book, while it remains one for the student and should 
specially commend itself to young officers, whose patronage is 
directly solicited, will be read with keen enjoyment by all 
readers who enjoy good biography. The volume is well fur- 
nished with maps. 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP. By S. S. Hammersley, M.P. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
but he has firsthand knowledge of industry and, as a Member 
of Parliament, some ideas of leadership. Thus he is justified 
in putting forward his views on British post-bellum trade and 
manufacture. Ie considers that things are not so desperate 
that there is no time to turn round and think before we 
leap into the future. Tle, therefore, gives his picture of 
present conditions in finance, trade-unionism and so forth, 
He is rightly proud of the Lancashire cotton industry where 
mill-owners and workers co-operate with an admirable 
frankness that leads to an understanding sympathy with each 
other's difficulties ; where everyone makes the best of short 
time when trade is slack and where the operatives are successfully 
encouraged to invest largely in mill shares. One is tempted 
toask whose fault it is that the coal industry in the same county 
cannot follow the textile lead. Mr. iammersiey deplores 


Mr. IfamMMerstry is not a skilful writer of concise English, 


the standards of general industrial and economic knowledge 
among leaders of Capital and Labour alike, and calls for more 
study and exchange of views. Like the Prime Minister, 
who contributes a short and cautious “ Foreword,” he strongly 
urges the Unionist Party to show sympathy to Labour rather 
than antagonize it as Mr. Macquisten would ; class distinctions 
have, he says, disappeared from industry. Ife calls specifically 
for more useful education and would like a Royal Commission 
to undertake the duties lately committed by the President 
of the Board of Education and the Minister of Labour to a 
more modest body, namely, to advise upon education in 
relation to the needs of trade and industry. ‘The first step in 
public economy that he advocates in order to lighten the 
burden cf taxation on competitive industry is the reduction 
by 1 per cent. of the interest on all War Stocks and Bonds, 
He considers that bankers and insurance companies make too 
large profits for their shareholders. fe praises mutual 
insurance and sees that if the competition between the big 
banks does not lead to cheaper money, trades might well revive 
the system from which many local banks arose by the capitalists, 
big and small, setting up their own credit and banking 


+ 


machinery. Ife praises tariffs faintly as expedient here and 


there. 


FROM DAWES TO LOCARNO. By C. ( : L, 
ii. Benn, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. GLascow’s views on Foreign politics are well known to 
readers of the Contemporary Review. Though Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald is his favourite Forcign Minister here and Dr, 
Benes his favourite abroad, he gives Sir Austen Chamberlain 
his due in this book, just as Sir Austen has nerously ae- 
knowledged his predecessor's good work in Central Iuurope. 
We need not enlarge on the difliculties surmounted and the 
successes achieved in the period described by the title. Mr. 
Glasgow gives a clear account of them, although he does not 
really add to clear exposition when he pretends to gct inside 
the minds of his chief actors and tries to explain their thoughts 
and motives. He is happier when, as throughout the greater 
part of the book, he sticks to a narrative of fact 


last short chapter on the future need not be taken too seriously. 


Similarly his 


But the facts of his story he recounts accurately and in good 
perspective. Our only complaint on this score is that anvone 
reading p. 19 would think that the Upper Silesian plebiscite 
took place after the conference in Paris of August, 1921. instead 
of several months earlier. It is useful to have the text, as 
given in the Appendices, of a good deai of the preliminary 
official correspondence which las been published and of the 


Treaties of London as drafted and initialed at J ro, 


NOW IS THE TIME: AN APPEAL FOR PEACE. By 





Arthur Ponsonby. (Leonard Parso 
Ti sincerity of this * explanation of the position of a pacifist 
towards war” need not be questioned, but it is unlikely to 
convince any readers who do not share the author's views. 
The suggestion that ° Socialism is definitely anti-militarist ” 
is hardly borne out by the facts ; the largest standing Army 
mn Europe is that of Socialist Russia, and her attack on Poland 
in 1920 is not yet forgotten. But Mr. Ponsonby errs more 
eravely in his belief that there is a great conspiracy,” that it 


is “the fixed and sustained determination of Authority to 


popularize war.” This is the converse of the belief, cherished 


by some nervous Conservatives, in the existence of a secret 
group of Satanic mischicf-makers to whom all revolutions are 
due, and it is equally fallacious. Mr. Ponsonby fails in his 
attempt to define what he means by * Authority.’ To say 
that it is ~ the established ruling mind” is not he Ipful: we 
might just as well attribute the bellicose spirit to ** human 
nature.’ Mr. Ponsonby, we fear, is wrong in thinking that 
* the people,” as distinguished from * the Government,” are 
naturally pacific, and that a mere change in the form of the 


State organization will insure Jasting peace. 


THE USAGES OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 


By Herbert W. Horwill. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 
MANy Engtish readers who suppose that * the Fundamental 


Law of the American Constitution stands out unshaken like 
a Rock of Gibraltar in the midst of a changing world” will 
be surprised to discover, from Mr. Horwill’s interesting and 
valuable treatise. how much the Constitution of 1787 has been 
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A FEW SLIGHTLY USED PIANOS Ig 

AT REDUCED PRICES AVAILABLE. 3 
BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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WITHOUT 
TAX 


OST investments yield a divi- 





dend which is paid after the 
Income Tax has been de- 
cucted, with the result that the return 


from the Investment is materially re- 
cuced. Even when dividends are paid 
Tax free, the investor has to negotiate 
with the Revenue Authorities for an 
adjustment or refund on k:s or her 
annual return for Income Tax assess- 
ment, often an expensive and irritating 


Proceeding. 


But the thirty thousands of men and 
women who are investors iti the Abbey 
Road Building Seciety have no such 
loss or trouble. Their money earns 
them a steady and certain FIVE PER 
CENT. net and entirely free of Income 
Tax. 

They have no adjustments to make with 
the Revenue Commissioners, and they 
are not liable for Income Tax on divi- 
dends or interest received from an 
Abbey Road investment. 

Any sum from one shilling up to within 
£5,000 can be invested at any time with 
the utmost ease, and the whole, or part, 
can be as easily withdrawn without 
delay, deduction or loss. 

There are no fees cr commissions to be 
paid; there is no fluctuation of interest 
or depreciation of capital; the Abbey 

















Road Society offers unquestionable 
security to investors, large or small. 


Why noc invest in this wise and 
* profitable way? Send a postcard 
to-day to the Secretary, asking 
for the Free Investment Booklet. 


‘ABBEY 


ROAD 


LONDON’S FOREMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON. 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid bee «» Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ‘ rae -» Yen 83,500,000 
Head Office, YOKON. \M. A, — at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, 
Shanghai, Sbisenkondhd. Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 

K. ‘Gaeaaie London Manag 

London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, F.C. 





The Overworked Digestion. 





The following facts about Dr. Jenner’ s Absorbent Lozenges 
should strongly appeal to sufferers from hadiesatien on » have 
failed » far to find an effective caer 

They re made by Savory & Moore from a formula of Dr, Fdward 
Jenner, o of the most eminent physicians of hi 

They act by counteracting ACIDITY, which is the main « f most 
digest troubl 

They tl even c c I 1 ( 
ha l 1 without av . 

They ! particularly useful in relieving ye ARTBURN and FLATU 
LENCE at night, which a » freqently tl utse of SLEEPLESSNESS, 
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i Cac 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of Dr. Tenner’ Absorhet Lozet will be sent on application Men | 
the S? tter, and addre Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chet to TI King, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1, 
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NEW YORK 


SOUTH AMERICA 


CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 


SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 


LINERS. 


TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
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will cure Neryous Diseas 4 

Deformities of the Soins er 
persons who are suffering from these cor 
or any ther conditions which 

re ponded to orthodox medical treatment 
invited to consult Dr. Looker, th 
Osteopathic Surgeon. Consulting h 


4, or by appointment. 


IR. WILLIAM LOOKER, 
(v.s.a.), D.O., N.D., D: 
5 Redcliffe Gardens, London, S.\W 


"Phone: Kenstugton 4213 


OSTEOPATHY 
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modified not merely by amendments and statutes but also by 
ysages OF CONN entions. The Vice-president becomes President, 
, the death of the elected President during his term of office, 
merely by custom and not by virtue of the Constitution. The 
Presidential electors, whose constitutional duty it is to make 


or 


their own choice of a President, are mere dummies— by usage. 
No President who has served two terms may stand again as 
candidate, at any rate for a third consecutive term ; and this 
again is a mere usage. Mr. Horwill enlarges on the il-effects 
of another convention, outside the Constitution, by which a 
candidate for Congress must live in the district for which he 
stands. As Lord Acton remarked: * If ten live 


in the same street, nine will be thrown out of work ” ; 


statesmen 
and the 
tenth has to keep his seat by assiduous attention to local 
demands for State or Federal grants-in-aid. 


FICTION 


CONSPIRACY 


Hodder and 


AN ENTERTAINING 


The Gun Runners. By George A. 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net. 


Birmingham. 


One is told with 
spirit as though the author enjoyed telling it, the other gives 


TwERE are tales of adventure of two kinds. 


the impression that it was merely told in order to make a book. 
Mr. George A. Birmingham's novels are very distinctly of the 
first order, full of shrewd comment on men and matters, 
abounding in disereet but lively humour and in dexterous 
delineation of character. The Gun 
Ireland but of an island between Italy and Dalmatia which the 


treaty-makers of Versailles quite forgot to apportion to any 


Runners is a 


country. It is inhabited by an order of nuns, under the charge 
of the Abbess Irene, an elderly lady of great character who, 
when the island is invaded by both Italian and Serbian oflicials 
demanding income-tax, locks her nuns in the chapel and 
swears So violently at the officers who have come to trouble the 
convent peace that both away in 
each other's boats, an error which later led to an international 


bands rush confusion in 
incident, 

But the Abbess Trene was more than an astute old lady : 
Of Royal 
relatives 


she was a politician and financier into the bargain. 
descent herself. that her 
planning a coup to repossess a throne which they in common 


when she learned were 
with many other local monarchs had lost, she allowed the 
plot to centre at Dalmatian 


genial but wicked Jewish financier, and a young Trish gentle- 


her nunnery. A count, a 
man-in-waiting tothe dispossessed Royal family were the active 
parties. The Royal family beautiful 
lady of American origin and wealth and a small boy. prepared 
And the Abbess Irene got the laugh 
of them all by a pacific stratagem too simple. too comic, and too 


itself. consisting of a 
their coronation robes. 
final for tabloid description. 


The Gun 
the contributory incidents have a specially farcical richness. 


Lively and laughable as the plot of Runners is, 


The Mediterranean island whence arms are procured for the 
As to the 
island of nuns, never before have the founts of humour. all 


revolution is a comic picture of Treland in dittle. 


unsuspected of uninitiates, to be found within convent walls 


been so magnificently drained: there is a pious. sister, 


forever quoting the Rules of the Order and forever being 
outmarshalled by the Abbess, who is funny simply because she 
appears so monotonous. By a nice touch the rough mountain 
nation which so nearly came to have a king again is cconomic- 
ally described like this : 


‘Tt is characteristic of this people that they cheer in blasts of 
en if they cheer at all,’ 
Mr. Birmingham never makes the mistake of saying too 


much about anything, even funny things. 
trickily, leading expectation, but 
It takes us vividly through a mighty 
sea-storm, up into the windswept hills and along the convent 
after luncheon in deck 
The 


always straining to know what comes next, yet stopping to 


excitement, moves on 


craftily gives no clues. 
veranda where the nuns ** meditate ” 
chairs to the sound of cach other's snoring. reader is 
chuckle a second time over the ingenious hits which the author 
So unobtrusively gives (out of high spirits) not only to his own 


tale not of 


Ilis story is full of 


characters but to journalists, politicians, and Governments of 
all kinds, 


NOVELS 


All Fools Together: a Bucolic History. By 
Forrest. (Collins. 6d. net.)—This is a first 
something more than promise. The scene is rural England 
during the Napoleonic Wars, and the principal characters are 
a cunning miser and his two sons. the one humorous and 
reckless, the other cold and tenacious. The elder of the two 
suffers a term of penal servitude, and returning finds his 
brother their father’s partner. A family feud springs up, 
reaches its climax in the father’s insanity, and finally dissolves 
in laughter. It is a powerful and moving story, and its many 
subsidiary characters illustrate very forcibly the manners and 
customs of the time. 


OTHER 
Charles 


novel of 


Ws 
s. 


Scotiand’s Heir. By Winifred Duke. (Chambers. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The Young Pretender has appeared so often in his- 
torical romance that it says much for Miss Winifred Duke's 
skill that she has been able to give a touch of freshness even to 
so hackneyed a story as that of the rising of “45. Her narra- 
tive is well sustained and lively, her characterization con- 
vincing, and her portrait of the Prince himself quite unflatter- 
ingly historical. The same indeed might be said of all the 
portraits, and it is a veritable Highland gallery that is given 
us, including a study of Miss Walkingshaw, whose liaison 
with the Prince is made a feature of the story. 
By Gilbert Parker. 


The Power and the Glory. (Itodder 


and Stoughton. 7s. Gd. net.)—-A romance of the great La 
Salle, Sir Gilbert Parker's story deals with that famous 
soldier-explorer’s attempt to extend French America south- 


ward to Mexico. We have pictures of the court of the Grand 
Monarch at Versailles, of Frontenac’s court at Quebec, and of 
the Indian-infested wilds of untamed America: and against 
these backgrounds we have stories of intrigue and counter- 
intrigue, of heroes and villains and heroines and adventuresses. 
The narrative is lively, but we see everything and everybody 
in a vacuum; there is no atmosphere, so although we are 
entertained and instructed we are rarely excited and never 
deeply moved. 


Adventures in Understanding. By David Grayson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—These character 


studies and sketches of life in an American city are linked 
together by a running commentary in which Mr. Grayson 
expounds his philosophy of life. It is not a bad philosophy, 
but there is at times a familiar unctuousness, a stilted sim- 
plicity, in its exposition that is just a little exasperating. The 
story, such as it is, deals with a countryman’s enforced visit 
to town, and it tells how he finds goodness in unexpected 
places, and, finding it. pats it on the back encouragingly. 
There is a great vogue for this sort of thing in America, and it 
has a growing following here ; but always it will be pampkix 
pie to the particular. 


The Cobweb. By Margaretta Tuttle. (ifodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)——Although this story, like many which 


come to us from America, is curiously pedestrian in method, 
there is little or no padding. Its heroine is the daughter of a 
literary journalist of Scottish descent, and is connected on her 
mother’s side with the old families of Virginia. We see the 
girl in many surroundings, living in a cheap boarding house, 
as mistress of her wealthy uncle's house in New York, and as 
inheritress of an old family estate, and always her emotions 
and cnvironment are described with fullness and minuteness, 


The Flying Emerald. By Eitliclreda Lewis. (Ifodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Lewis has given us a 
stirring story of ** German” South West Africa during the 


post-War period, which, for all its incident and movement, is 
firmly based upon a keen sense of character and is strengthened 
or undermined by the monotony and rigours of that desolate 
land. Iler Germans, good and evil, are exceptionally well 
drawn, and she has presented to us a little Bushman, a gem of 
insight into the native mind. 


Austin Freeman. (llodder 
Freeman is a recognized 


The Shadow of the Wolf. By R. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
master of mystery, and in his present venture he has displayed 
his constructive skill at its best. The method he employs is 
unusual but very effective. The reader knows from the 
beginning all about the murder that is committed; the excite- 
ment of the story —and it is very exciting—is derived from 
watching the murderer as he weaves about him the net of 
evidence in which eventually he is caught. 

The Cords of Vanity. By James Branch Cabell. (Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. net.)—With insufferable tedium and slickness 
Mr. Cabell relates the unpleasing amorous exploits of a plump 
and conceited young man, 

By Naomi Mitchison. 


Cloud Cuckoo Land. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 


net.) Another of Mrs. Mitchison’s enchanting and intimate 
storics of life in ancient Greece, this time during the last years 
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of the Peloponnesian War. The authoress is so sure of 
her learning that she does not obtrude it, caring more to 
bring sharply to her readers pictures of Athens, of the Islands, 
of ships, farms and olive groves, to make us familiar with a 
few men and women of that vanished but far-famed civilization. 
The actual story is well conceived, full of incident and 
humanity. 

The Mulberry Bush and Other Stories. By Sylvia Lynd. 
(Macmillan. 6s.)—Delicate sketches rather than stories, this 
collection speaks chiefly of the sorrows and joys of the very 
obscure, the unnoticed old maids, bachelors and children. 
They show much sympathy and insight and remind us 
poignantly of the small but powerful emotions playing 
under the humdrum exterior of eyen the plainest, most 
unnoticeable men and women. 


FINANCE—PUBLIO AND PRIVATE 
NEW YEAR PROSPECTS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Mvuci as I should like to be in the position of giving 
readers of this column an accurate forecast of financial, 
commercial and Stock Exchange conditions in the new 
year, the following of which would ensure fortunes 
during 1926, I fear that the task is beyond me. Indeed, 
it will probably occur to the intelligent reader that if our 
financial writers had such prescience as is sometimes 
attributed to them, they would most of them be relin- 
quishing their present positions and pursuing occupations 
wherein, by acting upon their own foreknowledge, a rapid 
accumulation of wealth would result. 

Nor do I feel tempted by the fact that a year ago my 
forecasts concerning the Stock Markets happened to be 
reasonably correct to dogmatize in any way concerning 
future possibilities. All that I can do is to present what 
{ think may be regarded as a fairly accurate consensus of 
the best City views with regard to the prospects for 1926, 
in doing which I shall endeavour to stecr a course between 
those who regard the year with the keenest optimism and 
those who are inclined to be gloomy. 


Tue CoAL PROBLEM. 
Before dealing, however, with what appear at the 
moment to be probabilities with regard to the develop- 
ments carly in the new year, and the general prospects for 
the twelve-month, it may be well to recognize certain 
conditions which more especially tend to obscure the 
outlook. The principal of these, so far at all events as 
conditions at home are concerned, is the great uncer- 
tainty as to the outcome of the coal crisis, for it is felt 
that the appointment of a Coal Commission last summer 
only postponed the solution of an acute problem which 
will press for solution in the near future. Moreover, so 
far as the evidence before the Commission has gone at 
present, I should probably be right in saying that the 
onlooker finds increasing difficulty in discerning a way 
out of the present deadlock. Not unnaturally, there- 
fore, that fact gives rise to a certain pessimism concerning 
the industrial outlook and in some quarters it is even 
feared that the year 1926 may be characterized by some 
great Labour upheaval. In what follows, however, 
concerning the outlook, it must be understood that 
expectations are based upon the general idea that while 
dilliculties may have to be overcome, there will be no 
such upheaval as is feared by the pessimists. Similarly, 
with regard to such matters as international politics, the 
estimates formed with regard to 1926 could, of course, 
casily be upset by any unexpected political complications, 
but, just as in the Labour world at home it is felt that 
dlifliculties will be overcome, so the view is taken— 
especially having regard to the Locarno Pact—that the 
gencral trend of political developments will, on balance, 
be favourable rather than otherwise. 
IMPENDING ACTIVITIES. 
sut while the consensus of City opinion is against 
any acute outbreak of Labour troubles, it is frankly 
recognized that the uncertainties surrounding the 
coal industry, the findings of the Coal Commission and 
the action to be taken upon such findings must almost 
inevitably tend to restrain trade activitics in the early 


part of the new year, and it is a consideration of thg 
probability which is largely responsible for the expeecty, 
tions with regard to the probable character of develop. 
ments during the first quarter of the year. Briefly, it jg 
expected that the beginning of the year will be characte, 
ized by conditions very similar to those which hay, 
marked the closing months of 1925. That is to say 
activity is looked for in the world of finance and th, 
Stock Exchange rather than in commerce. Moreover 
it is expected that this activity will be more marked in the 
matter of new capital flotations and existing variabl, 
dividend stocks than in high-class investment descriptions, 
Dealing with the latter first, it is believed, rightly o 
wrongly, that investment stocks may have to conteng 
with three adverse factors, namely, big additions ty 
existing supplies of stocks, fairly dear money and an w. 
favourable position in the national accounts. Expectations 
of dearer money are based, in the main, upon the likelihood 
of numerous foreign loans creating an adverse effect upon 
the exchanges, the ingathering of the tax revenue, and the 
necessity for protecting our gold position. Much, of 
course, will depend upon the course of developments in the 





—— 
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New York Money Market, because any real slump in | 


money rates there might easily act upon the American 
exchange and cause easier conditions here. At present, 
however, there are few signs of any radical change in the 
monetary and economic position in America, where the 
extent of speculative operations is a factor in itself which 
seems likely to call for the maintenance of fairly firm 
money rates. As regards capital creations, too, it is felt 
that, while such issues will probably be of a varied charae- 
ter, including trustee stocks, foreign loans and industrial 
flotations, the actual amount of capital represented by 
trustee may easily restrain any advance in 
existing gilt-edged stocks, while a not dissimilar effect may 
be produced by the fact that many of the 
will give interest-yields causing investment stocks to 
look a little dear at the present level of prices. Finally, it 
is recognized that so far from British Funds and kindred 
securities benefiting during the next few months by 
expectations of a good surplus for the current year with 
a remission of taxation in the next Budget, it may rather 
be a case of forebodings with regard to the 
disclosed by Mr. Winston Churchill. 


issues 


lorecign loans 


position to be 


tisE IN VARIABLE DivyipeND Srocks. 

On the other hand, it is considered that variable divi- 
dend stocks and speculative and semi-speculative descrip- 
tions may easily see a continuance of the activity which has 
marked them for some time past. How steadily the 
advance has been proceeding in these variable dividend 
stocks compared with the gilt-edged or fixed interest 
yielding securities is clearly demonstrated in the statistics 
compiled by the Bankers’ Magazine. ‘These statistics 
show that the index number of 365 securities selected has 
shown a remarkable change in tendency during recent 
years. 
of 100 both for fixed and variable interest stocks, the 
index number in the case of the fixed interest stocks 
steadily advanced until, in April, 1923, it stood at 116.4. 
By that time, however, the variable dividend list, which 
for some months was slow to move, had already passed it, 
the number being 124.4. From April, 1925, however, the 
retrograde movement in gilt-edged descriptions set in, 
until, at the end of December, 1925, it had fallen to 108.8. 
The variable dividend group, on the other hand, steadily 
forged ahead and, at the end of December last year, it 
had risen to 132.5, the advance during the last year being 
the more remarkable because Home Railway Ordinary 
stocks, which are also included in the variable dividend 
list, had fallen by as much as 24 per cent. 

SPECULATIVE TENDENCH 

It might, of course, be areued that dividend 
securitics haying risen so appreciably during the past two 
vears, much might be said as to the likelihood of an early 
reaction. Such, of course, may prove to be the experience 
of 1926, but at present all indications suggest that the 
public is in speculative mood and that those pursuing 
Stock Exchange activities are inclined to search either for 
stocks giving a fairly high rate of interest 


Val iable 


thereby raisiug 
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Starting in December, 1921, with the fixed level | 
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or for. stocks giving the likelihood of an 
appreciation in capital value where the activities of 
the tax-gather« r do not operate. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that even in the industrial groups, to say 
nothing of speculative markets like Oils, Rubbers and 
Mines, there are conditions not unfavourable to 
speculative chances. On one hand there are indus- 
trial concerns where profits are already high and share 
walues have risen but where expansion in business seems 
to be going on. On the other hand, if we turn to some of 
the key industries, prices have fallen to such a low level 
as to attract the attention of those who hope for better 
times later on. Indeed, it would not be at all surprising 
if some of the new year's activitics and gains were to 


expenditure, 


the 


centre in those securities which have been the most 
depressed during the past few years. Nor must it be 
forgotten that a good many of the capital flotations 
themselves will be connected with industrial enter- 
prise and will tend to stimulate interest in industrial 
ventures. So far at all events, as the first half of the year 
is concerned, the consensus of City opinion seems to 

of this kind with comparatively 


favour financial activity 
little change in general comn 
Tut Trape Or 
however, that, as regards the latter half 
{ 


ge ; 
erclal conditions. 
PLOOK, 


Tt is oby ious 
of the year, much must depend upon how far we succeed 
in solving our industria A good deal of the 
optimism felt in some quarters with regard to the new 
year is based upon the belief that there will be an expan- 
sion in international trade activity, some even believing 
that before the end of the year we may get improved 
conditions in countries like China and Russia of a character 
tending to stimulate general trade. In that ease, of 
course, it may be that we shall see influences operating 
before the end of the year in the direction of a diversion 
of capital from securities to trade activities and that is a 
tendeney for which holders of all stocks, and not least 
investment stocks, will do well to watch very closely. 
The effect of a revival in international trade upon con- 
ditions here, however, must largely depend upon whether, 
by reducing our costs of production and imereasing our 
output, we are able to take our full share in such increased 
activity. 


} 
| 


‘ 
| problems. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Quirer MARKETS. 

The Stock Markets have been rather quict during the past 
eck, and in that respect have presented somewhat of a con- 
trast to the conditions which frequently characterize the 
closing of a year. ‘There are, however, one or two simple 
explanations for the quietude of markets. In the first place, 
some of thx and more especially Rubber 
shares, have experienced a natural reaction after the pro- 
longed boom, while even the date of the fortnightly settlement 
has played its part. Usually, the final settlement of the year 
finishes just after Christmas and impetus is given to dealings 
during the final days of the year by the fact that the operations 
are for the “ new’ account. This time, however, the position 
has been that the final settlement of the year finished more 
than a week before the Christmas holidays, while December 
‘Bist practically marked the end of the account, so that, with 
the House closed on Friday and Saturday last, it was a ease 
of adjusting speculative positions for the coming settlement 
rather than commencing dealings for a new account. 


issues, 


speculative 


* * * * 
Monerary CONDITIONS. 

The usual pressure at the end of the year for accommodation in 
‘connexion with annual balance sheets has been in evidenee in 
the Money Market, but with the turn of the year will come at 
least temporary case, though the length of its continuance 
must depend somewhat upon the rapidity with which the taxes 
are collected. As a matter of fact. the real cue to monetary 
‘conditions early in the new year will be given by the drift of 
gold movements. During the past week the American 
exchange has gone slightly in our favour, but some of the 
Continental exchanges, including the Dutch, are still showing 
an adverse tendency and the Bank of England has lost a little 
more gold on balanee. Each week now, however, the arrivals 
of gold from South Africa are fairly large, and if it is found 
that the Bank of England gains a fair proportion of such gold, 
hopes of rather easier monetary conditions can be entertained. 
If, on the other hand, the metal is still absorbed in other 
directions, there is no gainsaying the fact that not only are 
very steady conditions in the Money Market likely, but there 


will be some apprehensions as to whether a higher Bank Rate 
will become necessary. At present the more general belief 
favours the continuance of the 5 per cent. minimum for a con- 
siderable period. 

* * * * 

BANKING RESULTS. 

Judging from present indications, the banking year has been 
only moderately favourable from the shareholders’ point of 
view. It is quite true that the average value of loanable 
capital has been higher than in the preceding year, but, con- 
trary to the ideas of those who so frequently imagine that 
high Bank Rates spell high banking profits, it is generally 
found that such is by no means necessarily the case, the higher 
rates which the banks have to give on some of their lareest 
deposits more than offsetting the profits derived from those 
deposits upon which no interest is paid. On the present ocea- 
sion it seems likely that bankers’ earnings have been good in 
the matter of terms obtained for the use of their resources in 
the Money Market and on the Stock Kxchange ; but apart 
from certain industries, commercial business at home cannot 
have been very lucrative. On the other hand, profits have 
probably been swollen in some eases by the realization of 
investments, for, although gilt-edged securities may have 
declined during the year. it must be remembered that long age 
they were written down by the banks to a very low level, and 
that during the year some very large sales have been effected 
at prices giving a profit. There will, no doubt, again be ample 
and necessary allowances for all bad debts and other contin- 
gencies, and shareholders will probably be fully content if 
dividends are maintained at the level of the past few years, 

* * * * 


CARRERA 

In view of the very satisfactory report, it is scarcely 
surprising that, at the reeent meeting, the directors’ proposal 
to increase the eapital of the company by the creation of 
120,000 new * A” Ordinary shares of £1 each should have 
received the unanimous approval of the shareholders. ‘The 
chairman, after referring to the great expansion in business 
during recent years, expressed the utmost confidence with 
regard to the future. ‘The present financial year has certainly 
begun well. the business during the first two months being 
in excess of that for the corresponding period last year. 


A. W. K. 




















THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

For fares, sailings, elc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ) 
103 Leadenhail Street, E.C.3 | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 
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RELIEVES A PREVENTS 
COLDS NPE “FLU 
A INHAL ant 


It’s better to be safe than ne 


When “’flu” and colds are rife, it is a simple matter to 
put a drop of * Vapex” on your handkerchief every morn- 
ing, and so surround yourself with a pleasant, germ-proof 
notes which will protect you effectively from the 
germs of disease. 





All Chemists 2/- - and 3/- 





Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JANUARY 4th, Sth and 6th HAROLD LLOYD in “ COLLEG Lz 
DAYS,” his latest seven-reel comedy; ** A KISS IN THE DARK, 
tarring ADOLPHE MENJOU, AILEEN PRING LE and LILLIAN 
RICH, A JANUARY 7th, Sth and 9th ‘HEARTS OF THE 
WORLD,” « D. W. Griffiths Production starring LILLIAN and 
DOROTHY GISH “HEAD HUNTERS OF THE SOUTH 
SEAS "'; Comedies, Felix, &: 








they have been unable to buy a copy of the Sevceraror al the 
booksialls or newsagents owing lo the stock be ing sold out. Ii is, 
of course, difficult to estimate the demand and regulate the supply 


Bi 
cu 
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SOLD OUT. 


Many persons have reported during the past few weeks that; —— 


at the Manager will be glad to send, as a sample, a copy of the 
rrent number post free to anyone who writes to The Mar a ier, 
ECYATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, WC. 2, and | 


=) 
loses Gd. in stamps. 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be i hout expense to 

, enders, in 5” CORP ee MORTGAGE: Ss, repayable on 

th January, 1930, 1935, °40; or in the new issue of 5%, COR 

" PORATION STOCK to be re i ed on 4th October, 1945 Full 

| information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall 
Sella t, or through any Stockbroker or Banker 


il 


4,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
TmHESARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP & THE SHAFTESBURY 


| URGENTLY £10,000 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
j Mercantile Marine. 
| 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Umployment 
| and many hundreds have been emigrated to the 
British D The tee will gladly 

consider applications regarding boys and girls 
from any part of = _ 








Pa 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE. KING AND QUEEN 
Choirman and Treasurer 
Cc. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A 
Deputy Chairman 
the H. CLAYTON, Esq 
( man of Ship Committee: 

IlOWSON F. DEV ee Esq 
nint Seerctarie 


| 

' 

| 

| a 

} Hl. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G, COPEI _ 
| 2. 

} 
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164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL - ALSEY 
the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 














LINEN SALE 


UR January Sale List 40P is full of ] F 


bargains of Household Linen Goods. ! 
Send for your copy now and save money. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS, LTD 


BELFAST. 














LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 





|| THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD,, 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 

















(For cleaning Sliver. Electro Plate Ac 


Sold everywhere @ 24 4&4 46 











CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


9% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
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'| 5/- The 1925 5/- 
| | Life-Boat 
v | | Will ve help ¢ ‘ine t AT “ONCE? l'o pr ide and mainta 
| | the v le Service n 1925 we ni ( ntribut of 5/-€ 
4 | | | 634,000 
j It only nee & GENEROUS, PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT : 
| 366, 000 
| Tt wv not be TOO LATE y 5 TO-DAY. W 
. , “One in a Million Will y eme e Life-B 
An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the ~— - . ey oe. bd ie. Beas gamit 
en appearance of any room, great or small. From one ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit asetent House, oF Ghates Gees Haak, canes ae 
= any future requirements, Each section is joined bis8 Sermhe Bras Gaseas ¥: 6 «ge oes 











neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ide2l Homes and other 
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cae Exhibitions, = 
Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 
nrghest 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. “n Pr Your Shillings. 
' Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. : Rtas » Shillings. 
Sectional Bookcase Lea than 10 Woods chai “as a line 
Send to-day for Haridsome Illustrated Catalogue Series Discounts as follows :— 
_ Eree and Post Paid. G insertions 22%: 13 insertion O/ 
Oxford Section Be Beoses can bs burchased on Gee ot } insertions 23%; 13 insertions 5%; 
terms tf ; 26 insertions 74%; )2 insertions 10°. 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
Win. BAKER & Co., Ltd. must be sent in ul cases with the orde re 
' (Dept. 10), sess tiatetibabiasareeeccarasinasitsitninaiainaitit 
LIBRARY s ctions should be : resset o— 
J SPECIALISTS, OXFORD. oe Inatruetie n sh ild ad ane : d ta Sc a3 
le elias. &C Lid PREPAID CLASSIFTED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT.; 
Ondon « gents: Mia 0., Lid., THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
ee Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, ee rat © tex Whek east: oes Peaiaas Of ini Me 
Cavendish Square, W.1 ee ee oe ee ee oe a a 
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S. Devon Mc t grass, good : nd neighbour ! Capital essential 
View to some de sand showing Box 1324, 'I S pecta York Street, Covent 
j — - — Garden, eh nang We 2 
| Appointments, &c., ‘Bacant and Wanted. 
),, } U HiveEes@peiy y O F LONDON 
| The University of London is about to appoint PRINCIPAL OFFICER at a 
! | salary of £2,500 a year. The person appointed will be required to take up his duties 
| on September Ist 1926 Those wh re d = that tl ir names should be col 
sidered ire in\ 1 to mmunicate with tl Secretary to the Scnate, from whom 
particulars « a ie obtai ed 
| Testimonials are not required, and can‘ gy any Member of Ser 
prohibited 
— Names shoul " I I I ( 
| HAROLD CLAUGHTON 
| . * . a tary to the Ser 
|| You will find it a atventty ot Lenten, ; 
South Ker tor S.W. 7 
better smoke. TNIVE RSITY OF LONDON [he Senate invite applications 
t] UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE tenable at the 
i London School Kx Sa £1,000 yea \ ications (12 copies? 
> * Pee A “dion i at be received not later than first i 2nd, 1926, by the ACADEMIC 
I the tobac co you ar i REGISTRAR, University fl ion. South K I i S.W.7. from 
smoking at present whom further particulars may be obtained 
2c + v1 re r ; Pa he : — 7 - a —— a 
- does not give you NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
- complete satisfaction, try i the SIR ERNEST CASSEL CHAIR OF ACCOUNTANCY AND BUS 
Player’s Navy Mixture. NESS METHODS t nable at the London i Econo Salary £1,000 4 
7 4 year Applications 1 I i: mn first post a 
i . “1¢ uary 21st. 1926, by tl CADEM REGISTRAR, | sity of London, 
It is a skilful blend of the South Ce 1 Lo udon, f ga sauteed oe “ 
finest tobaccos, and is + ~~ — —————— 
carefully matured ow kek wt he «eee x 
so carefully Ne rm EB JOURN AI O} CAREERS 
and manufactured that that. pra : ‘ 
. ~ . at ; | boys idl ate Described as i t youngst ind parents in ways 
every pipeful offers you | as cans Cour heme ane sey eg 
the utmost satisfaction is, monthly from 61 Conduit St ; 
| } and charm. ee = 
j oF 
| Ss Hectures, Scholars bips, Wr. 
Try | ME BRITISH. INSTITUTE Or PHILOSOPHICAL 
. STU DIES 
|| NAVY MIXTURE | | 
| tH } HON { ARL O sy I S 
ESSION 
| — commana } the following nev ‘ f lect begi I whi pens on 
> c Januar Litt 
niin _P.1265 ee s( ‘ENC! AND PHILOSOPHY ‘ tion of M ° By 
Profe la J. Rus WMA. DI 
LIFE. "AND MIND r . ps 
Full Syllabi ‘ tained ou IRECTOR, S3 Kingsway, 
Londot Wt 
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(4 VIED HALL SCHOOL or aves TENTWORTH. 
. , 4. RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL Ft RLS 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.. D.D 
Victoria Embankment, E.C, 4, Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, 8.A., London 
| The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acre 
Liatrance Scholarships. 
PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” ¢ i, 1 
| Bourne mouth Collegiate § 
weet AR dens canon lt se 
PRIVATE LESSONS in any single Musical Subject and STAG! RAINING in | H 1 G HE ‘1 h L D . 
Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Classes in Conducting, ¢ nlete Musical | OXHEY J Aue, WATFORD 
, , rin | ss Wall 
Educat t inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. Opera Cla oe da ul ’riva Resid nial . honk for G 4 I \ 
rain mr Te pproved by Teach Registration ¢ 1) .< — = er wees - 
“ areas ; Moe Headmistress of a first class school k \par Py 
, | ft ofor ftir) reading Maths. for Oxtore I yu I 

Pro nd Syll of j 1 Centrg end § I >) Particul from M. §., co J, & IP 1 

g | London, 1, 4 
H. SAXE W HAM r : - ———————— 
: . a . Ry 

Vribate Cuilion, Xe. 
tBKBEC & ¢ OLL EG E> ‘\ANDIDATES prepared ‘at Oxford ce | 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON iQ ¢ ‘Ss Gateed aad Guaaih 
i 1921-1924.——Mr. E DANKS. P ru { 
Principal: GFORGE SENTER, D.Sc., PL.D., 1 - - 
AAISS A. FE. COWLEY, 31 Westn t ( 

1 { D r “i Vi SW. 1 fla md Privat 
of Art nd I ‘ 4 ti } red i t 

o ‘ i t Ce moa Ita I { : 

LANG! Open to i t trick tad ROHN 4] XBURYS KLOCUTIO SC HOM 
ove led ant t tents of the Col | " ) P 

Calen p l . Prospectus fr I ! to \ 
i SECRETARY. Birkbes ‘ Fetter 1 j 1 i } “ 

YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITI TE COLL! FOR ——— eas, ; 

1 TEACHERS. GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LAN . 1 Scholastic 4 rencie’ 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS ‘ K ENSINGY TG ee a bins eect ss thease 
Chairn i Hon. Secret Mr. . G. Montet Ml Hon. 1 M ; Loo FO! ROYS > 
WH. Osat Moe ted sath * aioe a hit 1 sah. 4 Ne i Li t KR ae BOY AN fa i ty 
from tl f Education epply to the Pris 1, Mi LAW! , .; ‘ PORS for ame _ A , 

— —--- - CLERGY YING DELICA OR At \ 
: RECTAL CARI D 
Th Scyprw ) € J. PATON, h a , 
Bows Schools and Colleges. eat nee oe ee eee 
— — a awe a a = - =< - M b 1 ree of charge) | t ‘ 
A rIcAL TRAINING. Salk. diuneek oonitael ana 
ALTON, Edueati ul A 43 ¢ NAA 
THAMI NAUTICAT TRAUNIN COLLEG!I - 
M.S.‘ WORCESTER? OFF GREENHITHE, Kf . | OOLS AN D j : @ 3 
for tt education of bovs i ! 
OFFICERS IN THE MERCHANI ! ! inf i 1 ad r nN 

Age | to 16 year foder tern rt ma to ’ i 

Speci f entry ( KN \ fe c] f puy { 1, ran f t 

Va t tern M) rPRUMAN KNIGH'I 

iF) prospectus f Schola Ay 

FCKRETARY,' rc. M " ( CONDUTLT STREI IND 

cencemeemmngeniaeeneamnenennamanet maim sisibeliad - phot ( i 

_— ALL Sf OL Some ‘Ts Che ho f I s of SCHOO! the m ipl 

¥ hetween the aues of | 114 ! 5 eee  -e... : 
year a nt rile uni ni | ' ’ > rm 
A ee eee a eee < ; , DVICE ABOUT SCH . \ 
Flect \ ; ; ap HOME or on tt CONTINENT : oe Lisi 
- —__— Spo gener - = — - ' i’ Mi ShTIC LCONOMY Hot) 

r ELLY COLLEG! TAVISTOCK. it nized by the i n free of 

\ Council. M t building i j M s. GAB \ 
sea | on , 1 ENGINEERING LL 4 ; 36 Sack t, J \ 
1! HW. Vv. Pil 1.A , ' itional A 
———— — — — - —- ¢ M ra. (ra ta ng « Co t 
MS pan tO BECOME \ NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition) Vrincip a the mE. 
on » of ' ‘ 4 Hl ’ D of training i \\ 
ee : ; . . j NO CHARGE WHATEVER \ 
dare i! t \ pi ° 
of lit Colle ii 1 a ) >” Pa 
6 SS Se eee eee ( ane, Horeiqn 
- I ’ : } — 
BING DON | SCHOOL, BERKS. Public Schoo ta m. | p- ARIS H ! I ed | 1 ire i ! h 
i ly qualified iff. Four leaving irships to Oxford. Vino : to study I ! \ I ! 
building luding Chapel, La vtories, Gy ’ 1 Wi it issin, Pa l 
oot ba ket, Athleties, Swin is o.Ta a 
Schola Marcel Apply W M. GRUNDY, M.A A., M . Tit 94099" , .. 
pace ma —for ae +caleemtsicheetnen Dato i. Authors, @ppeturiting. Xe 

NT. EK DMU ND'S ‘HOOL, CANT) BURY=- | - 
kK Fine healthy situation. liigh ground ki | R ONALD MASSEY ! if A f 

Twent res of playing fields. Separate Junicr $ Ly 

Prepar ation for Universit Ar ny, ve (; | ! 

For prospe tw write to Rev. W Fr. BURNSID . M.A., Head-Maet 1 st pects 
—_— —-— —--- - od RONALD MA s : gs \ 

YANFORD SCHOOL WIiIMBORNI Sone 

A N i { yy 4 , ‘ JaAks \ NI by Yo uses saa 

An} n will be held during the first wee) luly, 1 ling 4 wl »WI bout, v I 
of On lip, Value £10 md Six Scholarships valu i pen ‘ t Re ! t 1) ‘ 
to bovs under 14 on June Ist, [ot Lovs under 15 on the same d " mpete > ( 1 " " Chad 
for on itl holarships, | 1 higher standard of work will b ted. | gn — a eat : “- 

For |} har upply to HEADMASTER y 
— = ' ! Vilms, Plays al 

ITERARAY TYPEW RITING 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. L paced Mh ard = : 

OODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—CHURCH OF Mis BAELT MOYSRLARE (1 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Provost: The Rey. Prebendary Talbot. | U THORS WANTE! Poe i dr 
SCHOOL OF 3. MARY and 8. ANNE, ABBOTTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD Head- known or 
mistri Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon, Fees : Girls entering over 15, £135 a ir: Girls | a WW ‘ Est. 1910 
enterit vier 15, £120 @ year “ductions for t! lergy and good Exhibi 13, = - 
For pa lars apply oe ul = " Bua a L: ADY, _ ope: to under < kk ! 

mn a i tera md " ! \ i 
INGHOLT ‘HOOL KO! GIRLS, | yrs." \ ; 
d Led SURREY, = ——— 
™. . climate, Good education ~ ° 

Head Mistresa Mis I. M.S. BATCH LOR (Oxf. He Ss | Gours. We. 

{AST LETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over or 17), | j ; ‘ 

/ annex to Garratts Hall, banstead, I ived trom the Colonies nd feselgn | d RIt\ AT E SOCIAL rol ! 
countri with entire chara I lishing cts, | estic Scien Riding, Games, | Virst-¢ Small t i j 
PRINCIPAE. grounds, braci: ir ecHent health record. —Addres THE | N, ‘ BISHOP a | 
— 0 rua ea a Se eT mp so aE apmaaS renee oe nuat ne nd the NII l 
Qt HEL E NS, COCK ERMOU TH. —Boarding School for Girls - a ape age a. 

% in the Lake District. Principal—-Miss WHEELER | larch SICILY, NAPS MI 

Special terms for ministers’ and mi ssionaries daughters. Kati ' if desired. j April 2] ART CITLES, North f Cent . : 

= " . A aan 2 “ Rigger igh rates a ee Te 159 Auckland Rea I 

Qh RETARIAL TRALNING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vic- i es uy 

K toria Street, 5.W. 1. 4 Vict. 5968. Year's course 50 guine Shorthand, .* seleeanesa - = 
Ty writing, Book-keeping ; Cor mittee Work Piti ig, Indexing. da guages extra, | © ae : 

rye ee ee eee See —— | ®ardening. 

INVORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL ON SEA_- | — 

4 A Children’s House, Home and outdoor life combined with teaching on modern F AR AZY Y PAV ING, | dw: vart we alling Rock ! uirect dt 
- s. Old-world garden, large grounds overlookieg sea. Norland trained nurse | rie Lowest prices, Deli i anywi QUAR 
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For the Table, Kr. 
; or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 


with order, 3s. 3d per 7 Ib. carton post free 
MILLING CO., 





Ground with 
Put up in 


<a7 HOLEMEAL 


stones only. Cash 








strong cartons THE BREWAUR si Loxwood, Sussex. 
a arr sane pam 7 ’ 7 : " . 90s. 
ACON DIRECT FR OM THE CURERS. | Finest English 
Sides, Is. Sid. per Il Smoked or White, rail paid. Price List tree 
Bacon Factor bri ! 


¢. MILES & CO 


Kliscellaneous. 





ees - ee 
TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR 
BAZAARS, LIBERAL DISCOUN' Artistic and quaint Hand-painted Suede 
1 ndkerchiet \ ring bookmarkers, ete... it csorted 
alistic artificial FI and real preserved Fer Highly 
ing and exclusive designs, New, striki ind iiful 
‘ etallic effeet, resemblir ewter, 3 I 
articulars wy pplication Write, call or ‘phone Victoria 
tr LOUNGE, D 91 Victoria Street, London SW. 
OWN BOOKPLATE —Your own Arms 
her t I rporated Artistic and original work 
! NRA B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 





RTIFIC ML \L “4 KETH OL D) BOUGHT.— Highest 
A assures 1. Up to 7s. per tooth pi d on | Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158, on 
Gold, £2 Cash cr ¢ I If offer not accepted, parcel 








returned Best prices id and Silver Jewellery (broken o: 
otherwise). ‘Satisfaction guaranteed yt thle firm, 
8, CANN & CO., 694 Market St , Manchester 


Katd. 1850 


i | 1 RB \ 


RTIFICIAI 1 Teeth B Yours may be worth £2 a 
tooth | post for « =, PAGET (Dept WW Or? “4 + 


J OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALI OF WORK, 
Som 07 Hand Figg ecco Message rtain 





s t ir of our \ Bowl Fernpot ray I V pies 
WAND-COLOURI 1. Beautiful colouring big profits, Cust v : Pott 
supplied was 11 } i red and } t hef mvthi else ify ind und too 
sada i beforeh i we tld have t ife in having quite three times the amount 
Write for detai RAINBOW POTTERY CQ,, Dept s Lindfl s 

AOC KR OAC Ht quickly cleared by  Blatti guaranteed 
C scientif 1 test ve tins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d post 
free from sole makers HOW ARTHS, 475 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield : or Chemiste, 
Roots Branches, Stor Larg r export, lower rates 

Hotel Directory. 
eee - a 
Ae L ( ONST ANCE. 

: 23 LANCASTER GATE, 

Very pleasantly situated, on a qu rner, facing South. Within a ste row 
of and overlooking Hyde Park Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charming 1 
nished on the Jines of a Private House. (Gas fires and telephones in all be 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage Lift lerms from 34 inca 
weekly. From 12s, 6d. a day From 8s. 6d. a nicht (Bed, Breakfast, Lo nd 
Attendance). Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 3808 








OOR COURT, SLDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 






adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea-vlews every room; Excellent 
cuisine, chef; electric light; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches 
Good safe bathing shady ga t Good garages. ‘Comfortable car for hire 
Summer and winter sons, Write for illustrated booklet. Tclephom 


Sidmouth 
RIGHTON.—THE KING’S 
Front, Reconstruction now complete. 

modern improvement Own market garden 


1 Fg miry THAC ‘KERAY 








HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Hot and Cold water all bedrooms and all 
and Poultry Farm lelephone 215 








Great R ll Street. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 
Breakfast, and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Pull tariff on applicatio: rele 
grams: “ Thackeray, Lond relephone Museum 1230 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find | Hotel 














with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. ‘It Lift. 
OURNEMOUTH : CRAG H. 4 LL.—Pte. Hotel. ~~ ‘Fines st Pos. 
Tariff on application to Egerton Hine, Prop. Tel.: ‘ Cragge Bourne mouth, 

*Phone: 269 B’mouth. 
INNS.- k for Descriptive List (gratis) of 





| sSFORMED 
70 Inns and 





Hotels managed by the People’s Refresh: t House 
Association, Ltd. 
PR HA., Ltd, St George’s House, 193 Re nt Street W.l 
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~ Value 


‘Comforts | 


| 
A Quarterly Review of Scientific Thought, Work, and Affairs. | 
Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
No. 79. JANUARY, 1926. 7s. Gd. net. | 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: 4 RE Mat MAT » METES sf 
Py : PHYSICAI Cnr RY: rOCUEM y: GroLme P | 
Piiys1oLocy; PEpoLocy ANIM NvuTRITIC | 
ARTICLES: Wuen Certain Ms ATICAL Foruvras Became Tree; by | 
Pror. G. A, MiLter, Ph.D. O VATIK faTic Mc Ts | 
WitTnH1n Tue Sun; by H. W. Newton, I X-Ray | 
OF OrGAanic Compounps; by ( Ss AR l RECAP TION | 
Turory; by Pror. E. W. MacB I I : Sprpers; by | 
lr, H. Savory, B.A I IMPORTAN( TO-CONTI by SIR} 
Ronatp Ross, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S 
POPULAR S¢ LENC E: 7 Post-R HH R a; | 
by R. D. DH R.S | 
NOTES: PERSONAI Ree . lee Tuy LOCY, Das <p | 
Ex MIOLOGY INFORMATION-BUREAUX CONFI cr. Not Q \ 5 | 
CORRESPONDE: E: Aj Continents Apkirt? By G. W. Tyr , 
Ph.D., A.R.C.Se. | 
ESSAYS: Tue E: RA {ENT Mepicar D1 ry: A ScuM™M By 
_... SIR Ronatp Ross. | 
ESSAY REVIEWS: Tur Proc oF Lonnon Grow 
INDIAN Unrest. INTELLIGENCE OF CHIMPANZEI | 
REVIEWS or | Books, ETC. 
Annual Subscription (including postage), 31s. 2d, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


British Industries and the Indie:: Market. 
By Sir Pecrinatp ¢ ppock, G.C.LE., K.¢ l 
The Awakening of Asia. 
B }? | i © 
The Revolt in Syria. 
} Ma je gc. W. Pos N 
Finland's Foreign Policy. By M FRA> i 
Economy inthe Civili Service. By W.R.B ( 
Industry's Rights and Wrongs. 
By S ! 2 
Amsterd2m or Moscow I \ \. 4 C.38.3 
Slavery, Forced Lzebour and the |! 5 une 
By the Right Hon. Sir Frei ( 1. 
Cc... 22.5.6 
Corn Growing in Enséland 
I i Ri » (Mae 
rhe English Agricultural Co-« perative Movement 
a Rejoinder. By L. F. Eastesspros 
| The Assault of Heaven. By ( ! H. Bo 
rhe Age of Science. By ¢ ! I ' 
Climatic Changes. By G, ( PSON, F.R.S 
Dun Tuilm: a Castle of Skve By i , 
COMSTAESE 2 Londen + Bombs Sy weged 3s. net. 
BSCIUPTIN 
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THE LIBERAL URBA LAND REPORT E. D. SIMON 
LAND POLICIES—NEW ‘DD OLD By Sir EDGAR HARPER 
PU! ! eb 74.25 2 ROMISI AND PERFORA NCI 
ial By F. W. HIRST 
HE ¢ Nit is] I 
By C natal “w EDG woop BENN, D. $.0., DF.C., MP. 
rHE 1 ITED STATI lil \ 2p Col | AND 
A\DVISORY OPI NION By P rofessox L INDSAY ROGERS 
THE ACTION OF THE LEAGUE I ruil GRECO 
BULGARIAN AFFAIR By “ GRECO-BULGAR 
I FRACTIONS AND RI I IN INTERNATIONAI 
POLITICS By Professor GAETANO SALVEMINI 
ARABIA AND ISLAM By KENNETH WILLIAMS 
rFHE CRISIS IN Wi 1] By HAROLD SPENDER, LL.D. 
rHt \PA! EE AND WORLD PEACE By J. W. POYNTER 
TROLLOPE AND IRELAND By STEPHEN GWYNN 
PHILOSOPHER Of MODE] SPAN 
By WALTER STARKIE, Litt.D. 
By L. ST. CLARE GRONDONA 
Cilll ] | J LIK 
By Professor D. FRASER HARRIS 
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The service given by 
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in the country. 

what rare books 
them for you if they a1 
We have just issued a new ( 
Art, Sporting and Coloured 
History, Modern Au 
Separate departments 
bound books, book-plates, 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
'Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

Majesty the King 
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Commence the new year. by 
forming the good habit of always 
carrying a “Swan” Self- 
filling Pen. 


The 


famous for 





“Swan” is world 
durability, 
and will serve you 
faithfully this year 
and the many years 
to come. 


There’s a “Swan” 
for every hand 
and = every 


purpose. 


Size 230C 
Self-flling “* Swan.” 
Fitted with three 18ct. 
rolled gold bands and 
fixed clip, 23/6 


OF STATIONERS AND 
JEWELLERS. 


Self-filling “ Swans” 
from 15/= 


Other “ Swans” 


from 10/6 





CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Masite, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 Cheap- 
side, E.C,2; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester. 
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SEVEN FOLD 
LIFE INSURANCE | | 
—from the M.L.I. of Canada : 














The MANUFACTURERS LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO. of Canada specialises in 
Life Insurance of all kinds, and Life } 
Insurance only. 


WHY YOU SHOULD INSURE} 
with the M.L.I. of Canada 


amount of ordinary life insurance in 1924 


issued 


than any English Company (with one f[ 
single exception), The amount was over | 


£12,000,000, 


The M.L.!. continuously earns over 6 per 
cent. on the funds of the policy holders, in 
absolutely safe investments under the 
strictest Government supervision in the 
world. 





So policyholder has ever sus- | 
tained any loss through the failure of any 
Canadian life insurance compan) 


90 per cent. of the profits earned are paid : 
in annual cash dividends to policyholders. — | 


The policies are outstanding for their 
absence of restrictions and the uncondi- 
tional benefits they guarantee. 


They are simple and straightforward con- 
tracts, in which all the terms are fully 
and clearly set forth. . 





ASSETS OVER £11,000,000. 


OUR SEVEN FOLD) 


Policy covers yourself and family com- 
pletely against the 
SEVEN DIFFERENT 
personal risks to which 
any business or profes- 
sional man is subject. 
ENQUIRE by just cutting out this 


OF CANADA] | 





announcement; pinning it to your lelter- Established 1887. 
head; and posting in unsealed envelope i 
(4d. stamp). 

ce — 





THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
British Columbia House, No. 1 Regent St., 


London, S.W.1 
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